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THE NEW 
POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


‘CHRISTMAS GOLD NOVEMBER PEARL 
BECKY McLANE 


THE NEW SINGLES 


MRS. E. M. HORNE MOLLY WHITMORE 
PEGGY BULKELEY 


THE NEW ANEMONES 
VOLUNTEER PINK LADY 
AND 


THE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM 
GOLDEN MISTLETOE 


Are our offerings of the year 1919 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


Russell 


Still continuing in quantity 
with us and of the same 
splendid quality, in all 
lengths. 


Some exceptionally choice 
long stemmed Russells at 
$30.00. 


Everything in Cut Flowers, 
Plants, Greens, Ribbons and 
Supplies. 


BUSINESS HOURS 
7A. M. to 5 P. M. 


S. S. PENNOCK COMPANY 


The Wqssele , 4¢ Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 
117 W. 28th St. 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
1608-1620 Ludlow St. Franklin & St. Paul Sts. 


WASHINGTON, 1216 H 8t., N. W. 














OWING TO WAR CONDITIONS last year and consequent uncer- 
tainties, we carried over a surplus of our 


Two New Roses 


ROSALIND and SILVIA 


The stock has been carried over in cold houses during the win- 
ter, and is now in practically dormant condition. The plants are 
very strong and healthy, and can be planted at once, if the houses 
are ready, or can be shifted into 4-inch pots for later planting. They 
will make splendid stock, especially for early planting, as they are 
very strong and healthy, and are ready to make a strong growth. 
We offer the stock as long as unsold at the prices named below. 

ROSALIND (A Glorified Ophelia)—The particular value of this 
variety lies in its exquisite coloring, which is quite different from 
Ophelia. When the buds first show color they are bright coral, which 
changes to apricot-pink as the buds develop, and when fully devel- 
oped they are a most beautiful shell-pink. The flower is much more 
double than Ophelia, having at least one-third more petals. It is 
also delightfully fragrant. In habit of growth it is identical with 
Ophelia, from which it is a sport. Rosalind originated with us 
three years ago and, when grown side by side with Ophelia, it is far 
superior to that variety. 

Awarded first prize at the International Flower Show, New York, 
in March, 1917, for best new roce. 

Awarded additional silver medal at same show for serie * of 
Rosalind. Ory 
Awarded silver medal by the Horticultural Society of New York. 

Awarded silver medal by the Tarrytown Horticultural Society. 

Awarded, also, numerous certificates. 

Strong plants, 2%4-inch pots, $150.00 per 1,000. 
Extra heavy plants, 34-inch pots, $20.00 per 100. 

SILVIA (Yellow Ophelia)—This is another Beautiful sport of 
Ophelia which originated with us. The buds are long and pointed, 
and are a beautiful sulphur-yellow, which changes to creamy yellow 
as the flower opens, and when fully developed are pure waxy white. 
It is a flower of unusual size when fully expanded—five inches in 
diameter. It resembles the popular hardy climber Silver Moon, show- 
ing the same pronounced cluster of yellow stamens in the center. 
Exquisite in bud and unusually distinct and unique in the TNE 


flower. 
Extra strong plants, 34-inch pots, $20.00 per 100. 


_F. R. PIERSON, Tarrytown, N, Y. 








GERANIUMS 


We have a good assortment of single and double varieties in 


2-inch pots at $2.75 per 100—$25.00 per 1000. 
CANNAS 


Three inch Pot Plants. Wyoming, Uncle Sam, Florence 


Vaughan, Maros, Feuermeer, Gustave Gumpper, Rubin, 
$1.00 per dozen—$5.00 per 100. 


FERNS 


Boston and Scotti 50 cents each—$4.80 per dozen—$35 per 
100. Shipped without pots. 


DAHLIAS 


Two inch Pot Plants, a good assortment for all purposes. 


$3.00 to $30.00 per 100. Send for list. 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 


Send for Catalogue Cash with Order 
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GET VALUE 


Buy Your Flower Seeds by Weight 
Farquhar’s Trade Catalogue lists this way 


BETTER VALUE 
FARQUHAR QUALITY 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 




















We are Headquarters for the BEST OF EVERYTHING 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


With our Stock Seed Farm at Grass Lake, Mich., and o 
every part of the United States where seeds are grown su 
of capable and experienced men, we are equipped for and are producing 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
of all kinds in quantity and of highest quality. 
Glad to quote for present delivery or on growing contract for crop of 1919. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 


growing stations in 
sfully, all in charge 


ONION SETS 


Yellow and Ked....$2.85 per Bushel 
WEED cccccccccesess 3.25 per Bushel 


Prices for large quantities on 
application. 


Also PERENNIALS for FLORISTS, 
ask for Special Prices. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
Through te 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK OITY 


KELWAY & SON 


SPECIALIZE IN 


SEEDS 


(personally selected strains ) 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Write for Special Prices, Spot ‘or 
Forward 


| Only Address, LANGPORT, Eng. 






































“Seeds with a Lineage” All Varieties 
Thoroughly tested at our trial grounds, Rayne: 
Park, London, England. Send for Catalogue 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc., 


166 Chamber of 
Commence Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





J. BOLGIANO & SON 


Careful Seed Growers and Seed Distribu- 
tors for One Hundred Years 


WRITE FOR OUR 1918 SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


Te Market Gardeners and Fieriste 
Pratt and Light Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seeds and Bulbs 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, CORP. 


47-64 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















Special Gladioli Order 


AMERICA 


$22.00 
CHICAGO WHITE..... 30.00 
HALLEY .........ee00e 22.00 
FRANCIS KING....... 22.00 
NIAGARA  .....cceeeees 85.00 
SCHWABEN .....-.+++ 35.00 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


172 W. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














BURNETT BROS. 
Seeds, — Plants 
tc. 


92 Chambers St., New York 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 














W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
SEEDS, PLANTS AND BULBS 
Horticultural Sundries 


166 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 





GARDEN SEED 


BEET, CARROT, PARSNIP, RADISH and 
GARDEN PEA SHED in variety; also other 
items of the short crop of this past season 
as well as a full line of Carden Seeds, will 
be quoted you upon application to 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 


82 Dey St., NEW YORK and ORANGE, CONN 








When writing te Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 





Poinsettia Stock Plants 


CALIFORNIA GROWN 
Early and Late Flowering Type 
$4.50 per doz. $7.50 for 25, $25.00 per 100 
CARNATION and ’MUMS R. C. 
CANNA ROOTS GLADIOLI BULBS 


Seasonable Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. Ask 
for Complete List of Varieties and Prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ROMAN J. IRWIN 
108 West 28th Street - NEW YORK 


Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 








BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 


Cyclamen Seed—Giant Strain 


Salmon King, White, Bright Pink, Bright 
Bed, Delicate Pink, $9.00 per 1000. 


Red and Delicate Salmon (Prize 
edal Winners), $17.50 per 1000. 
Ss. $. SKIDELSKY & CO. 


1004 Lincoln Bidg.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Reselected Strains in Seeds. 
Improved styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon application. 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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E. W. FENGAR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


147-187 Linden Ave. 
IBVINGTON, XN. Jd. 











Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


ee ry Pe ly 
hundred 


dred; 6 inch, $75.00 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, P#!ADELrHIA, 








WORSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


We are subscribers te the Nurserymen’s 
Fund for Market Development, alse “Say 
I¢ With Flowers” Publicity Oampaign. 














H. HEISTAD 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


ROCKPORT, ME. 











1,000, $35.00. 


100, $15. 





ROOTED CUTTINGS: 
the best selected woo 


BEST FRENCH VARIETIES: 
ROSE, BABY BIMBINET' 


Also a fine lot of OTAKSA at same prices. 


DELPHINIUM BELLADONA 


10,000 nice plants, 24% in., per 100, $7.00; 1,000, $65.00; 
00; and a number of other fancy sorts in the New Gold Medal Hy- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


brids, fine 3 in. stock, per 100, $15 


C. U. LIGGIT, 


Office 
Bulletin Bldg. 


HYDRANGEAS 


Renty immediately after Easter. All cuttings taken from 


Including RADIANT, CHAUTARD, BOUQUET 
MME. Per 100, $4.00; per 


MUELLER, etc. 


also some good 3 in., per 




















Wholesate arrd Retail 


IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 


Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 











ASPARAGUS 


seeee $2.00 per 1,000 
L15 red 


5,000 or more seeds......... 
10,000 or more seeds......... 
Delivered free anywhere in United States or Canada upon receipt of remittance. 


McHUTCHISON & CO., 95 Chambers Street, New York 


PLUMOSUS 


NEW CROP, CLEANED, LATH-HOUSE GROWN. 
1,000 or more seeds.... 


NANUS SEED 


NOW READY TO SHIP. 


25,000 or more seeds......... “- per ise 
50,000 or more seeds.......++ 
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BOOM YOUR BUSINESS 


by advertising your goods in the 





Publicity among the kind of readers reached 
by this paper is THE SORT OF eee 
CITY THAT PAYS. 
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Headquarters for 


PACHYSANDRA} 
TERMINALIS 


Field-grown and _ well-rooted 
cuttings 


Write for prices 


Old Town Nurseries 
SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 


M. P. HAENDLER, Prop. 





BAY TREES 


MAY DELIVERY 


Standards Pyramids 
Bush Shape Short Stems 


McHUTCHISON & CO., ™s,Jmport 


95 Chambers Street, New York 





























FERNS 


Per 100 Per 1000 


BOSTONS ........ 2% $6.00 $50.00 
ROOSEVELTS ... = 6.00 50.00 
WHITMANIL ...... ” 6.50 55.00 
WHITMANI COM 

PACTA ......0.. 6.50 55.00 
VERONA ... 6.50 55.00 
TEDDY, JR....... 6.50 55.00 


Stock all sold until April ist. 


Cotes either direct or through 
8. a aA & Oo., Sole Agents 
eiphin” Pa. 


HENRY H. cannon WHITMAN, MASS. 








OHARLES H. TOTTY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MADISON, N. J. 








NEW BEGONIA 


MRS. M. A. PATTEN 


(DARK PINK SPORT OF BEGONIA 
Gloire de Chatelaine.) This sport of 
the well = Chatelaine is a uti- 
ful shade of dark pink, bordering on a 
brilliant scarlet, which ‘is even more in- 
tense when planted out in the summer. 
As easy to grow as Chatelaine, identical 
- respect ezeapt color, _ Strong, 
orous grower. pots. r 
100. * Delivery May 1919. ” 


L. J. REUTER CO. 


Plant Brokers 


328 Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass. 











DAHLIAS 


Send your want list of Dahlias to 
THE DAHLIA KING, who is listing 
400 of the best varieties for cut flowers 
for retail catalog trade. The largest 
Dahlia sae in the world. 

ALEXANDER 
East Retigemnten Massachusetts 














When wtiting to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 


IBOLIUM ‘“hsesa’ HARDY PRIVET ° sci." 


TO BE SENT OUT IN THE FALL OF 1919. Introducers of Box-Barberry. 
Elm City Nursery Co. WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., New Haven, Ct. 











Hardy Rhododendrons 


Mountain Laurel, Magnolias, Azaleas 
Send for Price List 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, “css”: 


Phone Lexington, 274 














Julius Roehrs Company 
PLAN TSMEN 


Orchids, Conservatery Plants, Novelties, Begonias, Garden 
Perennials 


Finest Stock in America for Trade or Private Requirements 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 














RAFFIA 


The Same Old Dependable Brands 


Red Star Brand XX Superior Brand 
A. A. West Coast Brand 


Bale Lots or Less. Write for Prices 


McHUTCHISON & CO., ™s,mpor 


95 Chambers Street, New York 






































VIBURNUM PLICATUM 


“dna Ga aoe CHRYSANTHEMUM 
oak BRAND SHRUBS. SPECIALISTS 


The & WEST GROVE 
Cromesco. | | ren usa. ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 


Rebert Pyle, Pres. Aatoime Wimtzer, Vico-Pres. ADRIAN, MICH. 

















We are subscribers te the Nurserymen's Fund 
Sor Market Development 
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COAL TO BE CHEAPER 


There is a very different coal situation than that 
which existed last year at this time, particularly as con- 
cerns soft coal. There seems to be an abundance of 
coal and at satisfactory prices. Dealers are offering 
good grades of soft coal from $2.75 to $3.10 at the 
mines. This, however, is for net tons of 2,000 pounds. 
The coal was formerly sold by the long ton of 2,240, but 
the short ton is now used altogether to figure on. The 
prices quoted are for immediate delivery or for coal con- 
tracted for under an agreement to take one-third of the 
total supply in the months of May and June. 

The situation is one to please greenhouse men who 
have extensive ranges and use large amounts of soft coal. 
The freight rates are higher than they were last season 
and yet the cost of the coal delivered in Boston will be 
less by one-half than a year ago. 

The evident anxiety of the dealers to make contracts 
leads to the belief that no advance will be made in the 
price this summer and that there may possibly be a 
further cut. There would seem to be no reason why 
florists or the growers of vegetables under glass should 


go farther at this time than to make prudent purchases. 
It is difficult to see why they should tie up a large 
amount of capital by buying and paying for the whole 
year’s supply of fuel. They can use the money to as 
good advantage as the coal men. With all other com- 
modities coming down in cost and ample supplies of 
most materials on hand, HorricuLrure fails to see any 
tangible reason for price advances or even for the main- 
taining of present prices as regards soft coal. 

It is harder to make predictions as to hard coal, 
which is used largely by the smaller greenhouse men 
and on private places where a night fireman is not em- 
ployed. The coal dealers are sitting tight, with hints 
of higher prices to come. Moreover, they are taking 
orders only on condition that the price paid shall be 


that which prevails when delivery is made. It is quite 
probable that the difference in price will persuade some 
growers to change over their heating plants to allow 
the use of soft coal. And there seems to be a disposition 
on the part of estate owners not to open up their houses 
except in a limited way until conditions are such that 
both coal and labor can be obtained for less money. 


ARBORETUM AIDING NURSERYMEN 


Nurserymen will be interested in some suggestions 
as to the propagation of Japanese cherry trees made 
by Prof. Charles S. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum. 
After a brief introduction to the subject in the current 
bulletin, he goes on to say: 

Prunus serrulata and its varieties have produced a 
number of forms with double flowers, and these are the 
hardiest and most valuable of the double-flowered Jap- 
anese Cherries which can be grown successfully in this 
climate. There are fourteen double-flowered named 
varieties of the Sargent Cherry in the Arboretum Col- 
lection, but only two or three of them are large enough 
to have flowered here. These double-flowered Cherries 
bloom two or three weeks later than the single-flowered 
trees, and from these may be expected some of the hand- 
somest flowering trees which are hardy in the north. 
Although double-flowered Japanese Cherry-trees have 
been cultivated in the United States and Europe for 
fully sixty years, they have never grown to a large size 
or given much satisfaction in western gardens. The 
trouble has been in the stock on which these double- 
flowered plants have been grafted. The proper stock 
for them is naturally the single-flowered species of 
which they are varieties, and if such stock is used there 
can be little doubt that larger and healthier trees will 
be secured than have been obtained when other species 
have been used as stock in Japanese and in American 
and European nurseries. It is fortunate that the plants 
of the Sargent Cherry produce every year good crops of 
seeds in the Arboretum; these seeds are carefully gath- 
ered and widely distributed so that there is reason to 
hope that in a few years this tree will adorn many Amer- 
ican parks and gardens and supply stock on which the 
handsomest of the double-flowered Cherries can be suc- 
cessfully grafted. 

Prunus subhirtella is the Spring Cherry of the Jap- 
anese, which one traveler has described as the most de- 
lightful and floriferous of all Japanese Cherries. It is 


a large shrub rather than a tree, and few plants can 
produce more flowers than the two large specimens in 
the Arboretum where they have been growing for twen- 
ty-five years. The flowers are drooping, pale pink be- 
coming nearly white as they begin to fade. Those of 
no other single-flowered Cherry which has been grown in 
the gardens of western Japan although rare in those of 
Tokyo. Unfortunately it does not reproduce itself from 
seed, for the seedlings are those of a tall slender tree 
common in the forests of central Japan to which the 
name of Prunus subhirtella var. ascendens has been 
given. This is still a rare tree in cultivation and its 
value in this climate is not yet established. A form of 
the variety ascendens or Prunus subhirtella has pendu- 
lous branches and is the well known Japanese Weep- 
ing Cherry-tree (var. pendula) now common in Ameri- 
can gardens. 

Prunus subhirtella can be slowly propagated by soft 
wood cuttings, but the best way to increase it is by graft- 
ing or budding it on its own seedlings. Seeds are pro- 
duced in quantity on the Arboretum plants and will 
be distributed to nurserymen anxious to obtain stock on 
which to work the true P. subhirtella. When the stocks 
are ready the Arboretum will supply a moderate number 
of grafts, and the nurseryman who will make it his busi- 
ness to produce a supply of this beautiful Cherry for 
American gardens will do a good thing for this country 
and incidentally for himself. 

Prunus yedoensis is the Cherry-tree which has been 
planted in great numbers in the squares, parks and 
temple grounds of Tokyo. It is a fast-growing short- 
lived tree rarely fifty feet high, with a short trunk not 
more than a foot in diameter and wide-spreading or 
erect branches. The flowers are white and slightly 
fragrant, and are followed by abundant small black 
fruit. This Cherry reproduces itself from seed and 
there is therefore no reason why it should not be com- 
mon in American gardens. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Edward I. Farrington has been selected as 
editor of Horticulture to succeed the late Wil- 
liam J. Stewart. Mr. Farrington has had long 
training ‘as a horticultural journalist. He was 
editor of Suburban Life for many years, and is 
well known as a writer and lecturer. We be- 
speak for him the same good will jand hearty 
co-operation which the readers of Horticulture 
so generously extended to Mr. Stewart. 


WILLIAM W. CASTLE, 
President of the Horticulture Pub. Co. 
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The outlook is good in all branches of hor- 

Looking ticulture, one of the most favorable indica- 
ahead tions being the apparent disposition of 
estate owners to restore their gardens and 
greenhouses to the well kept condition which. they 


showed before the war. Landscape gardeners report 
that orders are coming in rapidly, and one large con- 
cern in Boston has enough work already in hand or 
planned to last throughout the summer. It should be 
noted, however, that this is nearly all restoration work— 
simply the rehabilitating of gardens and grounds that 
have been neglected the past two or three years. The 
big work is waiting, but it is certain to come, which 
means good business for all classes of horticulturists 
for years ahead. 


In view of the wonderfully fine display 
An made by the Japanese flowering cherries 
opportunity this spring, the announcement made by 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, director of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, concerning the distribution of seeds 
and grafts is an important one for nurserymen in this 
country. These early flowering trees are being increas- 
ingly appreciated by the public and the demand un- 
doubtedly will keep pace with any supply which may be 
offered. Prunus subhirtella is one of the handsomest 
of the cherries and a fine tree for private estates and 
public parks. The Arboretum is ready to distribute 
seeds, it is stated, and when the stocks have been grown 
will provide a moderate number of grafts. As Prof. 
Sargent says, any nurseryman who will make it his busi- 
ness to produce a supply of this beautiful cherry for 
American gardens will do a good thing for his country 
and doubtless, also, for himself. 


The Horticultural Society of Pasa- 
Another dena, California, has adopted strong 
protest resolutions calling on its local rep- 
resentative in Congress to secure a 
modification of Quarantine No. 37, prohibiting the im- 
portation of plants and bulbs. This is just one more of 
many such protests and is not likely to have any more 
effect upon the stubborn minds of the horticultural 
board in Washington. As Mr. E. C. Vick says in the 
New York Sun: “It may be a good thing to encourage 
the protection in America of many plants that are now 
imported, but there are other ways of doing it beside 
issuing a decree prohibiting the importation of any 
plants into the country except a very few. We are be- 
coming tied down to so many regulations and restric- 
tions that unless it ceases our ‘home of the free’ will 
have less freedom than any other country on earth.” 
This statement .is echoed by thousands of gardeners, 
both professionals and amateurs. They feel that if any 
person or body of persons desires to see erected a wall of 
high protection, they should be frank about the matter, 
and not try to obtain it under a mask of false pretenses. 
Perhaps there are those who feel that additional meas- 
ures of protection from foreign plant pests are needed. 
But there are few who are not willing to admit that the 
regulation as it stands is illogical, and that there is no 
legitimate excuse for putting it into force, without giv- 
ing ample time to allow the growers and dealers of this 
country to readjust the conditions under which they are 
working. 
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THE VALUABLE JAPANESE YEW 


At the end of another winter the Japanese yew, 
Taxus cuspidata, may still be considered one of the most 
desirable evergreens for gardens in the colder parts of 
the country. It has been said, with considerable au- 
thority, that this is the most valuable plant which Japan 
has given to New England. Certainly it is worthy more 
extensive use, as it is exceedingly decorative and not at 
all out of place in a formal garden. Apparently there 
are several distinct forms. One of the prettiest has a 
spreading top and grows as a large, vase-shaped bush. 
A form is grown in some American nurseries as the 
variety capitata. It has a single leader and a tree-like 
habit, making it desirable for those who want an up- 
right rather than a bush-shaped yew. The variety com- 
pacta is the smallest and most compact form found here. 
It is said that the largest Japanese yew to be found in 
the country is growing on Long Island, where it was 
planted by Dr. George R. Hall in 1870. The adapta- 
bility of the Japanese yew may be judged from the fact 
that it has been reported hardy in both New Hampshire 


and Minnesota. It may be grown with perfect confi- 


dence in sections where the English yew (Taxus bac- 
cata) and the native yew (Taxus Canadensis) are badly 
browned in cold winters, 

There should also be a word of appreciation for the 
Japanese fir called Abies homolepis or A. brachyphylla, 
as it is perhaps more commonly known. This is one 
of the few good conifers adapted to the climate of New 
England and is almost as handsome as the splendid 
white fir of the western North America, Abies con- 
color. Its dark green leaves are silvery white on the 
lower surface and it has violet purple cones. There are 
specimens 55 feet high in the pinetum on the Hunne- 
well place at Wellesley and as the branches sweep the 
ground, they are most imposing objects. In Japan the 
tree is said to grow 100 feet tall and E. H. Wilson 
says that the mature trees resemble old specimens of 
the Cedars of Lebanon. The Japanese fir is a most ex- 
cellent plant for the decoration of American gardens 
and is to be appreciated because of its hardy nature, as 


well as its remarkable beauty. 

















Goop SPECIMEN OF JAPANESE YEW 
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The fragrant Korean Viburnum, V. 
Carlesii, has now been tested long 
enough in this country to show that 
it is perfectly hardy even in the cli- 
mate of New England. It is certainly 
a valuable addition to the early flow- 
ering shrubs, yet possibly it has been 
praised too unreservedly in some of 
the magazines. It is not particularly 
beautiful as to habit or foliage, and 
therefore no great adornment to the 
garden, except when in bloom. Then, 
however, it has few rivals. All the 
flowers in the clusters do not open at 
the same time, and the combination 
of white blossoms and pink buds adds 
to the beauty of the plant. There 
seems to be a tendency to use this 
viburnum very freely, and as most 
gardeners are not familiar with it, 
some remarks by a writer in The Eng- 
lish Garden may be appreciated. 

He says: “Viburnum Carlesii is so 
fragrant and so short lived that I 
have taken to growing a few bushes 
in pots. I find they flower freely and 
respond willingly to a little judicious 
pruning. Moreover by keeping a 
plant or two in a cold corner, the 
short lived season of bloom is greatly 
prolonged, lasting until the lilacs be- 
gin. It is a great pity that the blooms 
of the Viburnum Carlesii so soon fade 
when out, not lasting well at all in 
water. Cannot some one give us a 
hybrid between the Laurestinus and 
Viburnum Carlesii? What a delight- 
ful shrub it might be.” 

Professor Sargent, of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, has pointed out that the 
Japanese species, V. bitchuense, has 
been mistaken by Japanese botanists 
for V. Carlesii, and sent to this coun- 
try and especially to Europe under the 
latter name. It is suggested that care 
be taken to obtain the right species. 
It is quite possible that the writer 
quoted is not growing the true V. 
Carlesii. 

* s . s 

It will be rather a surprise to Amer- 
ican gardeners to learn that Magnolia 
machrophylla is a hard tree to grow 
in England, soon dying out even at the 
Kew gardens, as it seems to suffer 
badly from spring frosts. It has 
proved perfectly hardy in Boston, 
where the temperature goes very 
much lower than in England. Appar- 
ently there are a few trees in England 
which have thrived, but they are very 
few. 

This magnolia is an especially in- 
teresting tree and seems worthy of 
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wider cultivation in New England. It 
has the largest leaves and the largest 
flowers of any tree which grows out- 
side of the tropics. A very good speci- 
men is to be found at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, and the fact is noted every 
year that the flowers have a remark- 
able attraction for the rose bugs, 
which sometimes almost fill the deep 
cups. The creamy white flowers are 
fragrant and sometimes nearly a foot 
in diameter. The leaves, which oc- 
casionally reach thirty inches in 
length are silvery white on the under 


side. This is a native American tree, . 


coming from the southern states, and 
though hardy it should be given a 
sheltered spot, not so much to protect 
it from the cold as to shelter it from 
high winds, for otherwise these winds 
are likely to whip the immense 
leaves into shreds. Magnolia macro- 
phylla is the last of the magnolias to 


bloom. 
e 2° * * 


It is an interesting fact that some of 
the rather rare foreign trees brought 
to this country occasionally are found 
in private collections. While on a re- 
cent visit to Newport, the writer 
learned of a Cercidiphyllum of far 
greater size than any specimens to 
be found in a public collection. New- 
port has another interesting tree, in 
a Fernleaf Beech, which stands on the 
grounds of the Redwood Library. It 
is a rather interesting fact that no 
record can be found as to the origin 
of this tree, which is a very fine speci- 
men. The fernleaf beech is a very 
good looking tree at all ages, being 
unusually symmetrical. If it is to be 
grown as a lawn tree, its lower 


branches should always be kept intact. 
- s o - 


At Newport there is also an old 
specimen of the Yellowwood tree or 
Virgillia, and the gardeners say that 
while this tree is remarkably hand- 
some and a fine ornament on large 
estates, it splits easily and therefore 
is often disfigured when it gets old. 
The breaking down of the limbs soon 
spoils the symmetry and general ap- 
pearance of the trees. An attempt has 
been made to keep this specimen men- 
tioned intact by the use of support- 
ing rods, but unfortunately the bands 
were fastened around the limbs, with 
the result that the last state of the 
tree is worse than the first. There is 
one peculiar feature of the Virgillia 
which may not be commonly known, 
which is that it flowers only every 


other year and that every tree in the 
whole country flowers the same sea- 


son. 
3 rs + 


There is a warm discussion in some 
of the English papers about gardeners’ 
wages. The following is presented by 
one land owner as expressing the 
views of those who hire garden help. 
It will be interesting to see how it is 
received by the gardeners of this coun- 
try. 

“We must remember that, outside 
kitchen gardening, it is practically 
non-productive or luxury labor. When 
things settle down, employers will find 
that their incomes are reduced by in- 
come and super tax probably by a 
third, or perhaps by half. They will 
also find the purchasing value very 
much reduced, and that they have to 
pay far more for practically every- 
thing—indoor servants, food, clothing, 
coal, education of family, traveling 
rates, repairs and, in case of land- 
owners, estate building, etc. Also 
they will probably realize that the old 
kitchen garden and orchard are bcth 
far larger than is necessary for the 
wants of their household. Now, gar- 
dening is a very pleasant and attrac- 
tive profession, the labor ‘(outside 
digging) is not really hard, and much 
of it is quite suitable to woman labor, 
which will assuredly be competitive. 
Under these circumstances it seems 
probable not only that the number of 
men gardeners employed will be far 
less, but also possible that the law of 
supply and demand will again reduce 
the wages considerably.” 





NATIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN. 

The following, from President Am- 
mann of the Society of American Flor- 
ists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
is interesting at this time when fior- 
ists everywhere are wondering as to 
the future: 

“Better than ever—Good sales at 
high prices—Easter trade makes rec- 
ord—Complete clean-up—Supply insuf- 
ficient—Little complaint at high prices, 
big increase over last year, etc. 

“Say, brothers, don’t that sound 
good? It means so much for you and 
your loved ones’ ‘better living,’ ‘bet- 
ter labor,’ and ‘better environment’— 
wonderful in contrast with just a short 
time ago! 

“But, after all, isn’t it what we are 
entitled to? Are we not just coming 
into our own, largely because we have 
taken time by the forelock and adver- 
tised? Publicity; that’s it. ‘O well,’ 
you say, ‘not altogether.’ No, but 99 
per cent of the increased business is 
directly creditable to it. 

“Say, brother, ARE YOU ON THE 
HONOR ROLL? If not, why not? If 
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you are on it, are you doing your full 
share? Are you putting 1 per cent of 
your gross receipts into publicity, 
either local or national? Well, if you 
are not, you are still short of your 
full share of the work. 

“Did you ever stop to think why 
people buy so many flowers? Do they 
use them for others? You say, ‘Yes, 
that is true.’ 

“What are you doing toward the 
cause that is educating people as 
never before in all history, to give 
flowers to make others and them- 
selves happy, and to help make the 
echo as quoted in the opening of this 
article ring in your ear? DO WE 
HEAR THAT YOU ARE DOING, OR 
WILL DO, YOUR FULL SHARE? If 
so, then you are certainly a happy 
person, along with the rest of the ‘pub- 
licity boasters,’ and we shall reach the 
$100,000.00 goal before the snow flies. 

“You, no doubt, have a subscription 
blank, Fill it out and send it to Sec- 
retary Young today. 

“J. F. AMMANN, Pres.” 

The following subscriptions have 
been received and are in addition to 
those previously’ announced, annually 
for four years, unless otherwise 


stated: 


Miss L. Doussard, St. Louis, Ill., $10; 
Nick Dahm, Morton FB Ill. qa yr.), $10; 
Robert M. Henley, Hartford City, I 
Carl A. Jagsch Columbus, O. (Addl. mSuba} 
$20; The Munk Floral Co., Columbus, O., 
$25; Henry Heinl, Toledo, O., $25; Jokn 
Barrow, Toledo, 0. (3 P see” $10; Under- 
wood Bros., Columbus, , $15; T. J. Lud- 
wig, Columbus, O., 350 “James McKellar, 
Columbus, O., $5; Abram Stevens, Spring 
Valley, N. Y., $10; H. R. bs mage Columbus, 
O., $25; J. L. Schiller, Toledo, O., $25; Em il 
Metzmaier, Columbus, O., $10; Scottwood 
Greenhouse, Toledo, 3b; Harry O. Bock, 

Burlington, Ia., $5; & ‘L. Van Meter, M Monti- 
cello, Ia., $5; W. W. Horlacher, Dayton, O., 
$25 ; pk, Heidenrich, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$5; Smith & Young Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(2nd Subn.), $25; John Rieman, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., wie Pahud Floral Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., $15; . Brandlein, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$25; H. Mu Reiman’s Sons, Indianapolis, 
Ind., $25; Indianapolis Fower & Plant Co., 
Indianapois, Ind., $25; Roepe Floral Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. (1 yr.), $15; Hartje & 
Elder, Indianapolis, Ind, (2nd Subn), $15; 
Albert Kempe, Indianapolis, Ind., $2.50; 
ba R. Hukreide, Indianapolis, Ind., $5; 

H. Schomeyer, ipstanepets, Ind., $10; J. 
5. Knapp, ~~" Pa., $5; George Lisburg, 
E. gg nd 3 +» $33 Francis Koller, As- 
toria, L. I., ” oo: Rudolph A. Brux, 
Racine, Wis., Noy Wm. Goos, Bettendorf, 
Ta., $5; Fred Ww. Wise, East Aurora, Wi. Se 
$5: J. F. Vovrous Sons, Lebanon, Pa., qa 
3), $10; total, $485.50; — reported, 

34 862.50; total, $35,348.51 


joni ‘Youna, Secy. 
1170 Broadway, New York, 
May 3rd, 1919. 





HOW TO CUT ROSE BLOOMS. 

Cutting roses so as to preserve and 
encourage a maximum number of 
blooms is almost an art. Experience 
indicates that to preserve the most 
flower buds, the stem should be cut 
back to the first fiveleaf shoot that 
will allow the proper length of stem 
for the cut flower. The wood at the 
three-leaf shoot might develop a bloom 
but it is likely to produce blind wood. 
—Ohio Station. 


GROWING DAHLIAS COMMER- 
CIALLY. 


As my methods of growing dahlias 
commercially on a large scale are gen- 
erally considered to be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those followed by most 
dahlia growers, I have been asked to 
describe them. ‘This year I shall plant 
about forty acres and shall follow my 
usual custom of starting the work the 
first Monday in May. I shall be 
through by the middle of July and 
perhaps earlier, depending on the 
weather. 

I have been told that my farm is 
exceptionally free from weeds and I 
make it a hard and fast rule to pre- 
vent all weed growth. This is easier 
than it was when I first started, but it 
requires regular cultivation and care- 
ful preparation of the soil. I use a 
two-horse plow, and put it into the 
ground from 12 to 14 inches deep. 
Then I go over the ground with a fine 
tooth harrow or a cutaway harrow. I 
harrow the fields twice in both direc- 
tions, and arrange to have the harrow 
lap each time. 

Each field is manured lightly every 
other year, the manure being plowed 
in and about two cords to the acre. 
Every third year Connecticut lime- 
stone is applied and harrowed in, 
about 800 pounds being used to the 
acre. My plantation is divided in 
such a way that one-third is limed 
each year. I am strong for lime when 
growing dahlias. It keeps the ground 
sweet and improves the flowers. 
While I do not use a great quantity 
of manure, I also plow in all of the 
stalks left when the dahlias are dug 
in the fall. Nothing is burned, and 
the dahlia tops help to keep the soil 
filled with humus. Constant use is 
also made of commercial fertilizer, 
either bone meal or a regulation po- 
tato fertilizer, about 1,200 pounds be- 
ing put on to the acre. It is used in 
the furrows and is mixed with the soil 
by pieces of brush to which a couple 
of horse shoes are tied. Boys pull 
this brush up and down the furrows. 

Furrows where the Pompom dahlias 
are to go are three and one-half feet 
apart. For the other dahlias, from 
four to four and one-half feet is left 
between the rows. When striking 
out the furrows no line is used, but 
my plowman, who is an expert, can 
get them remarkably straight by his 
eye. The plow goes twice in each fur- 
row. The tubers are dropped by hand, 
and my instructions are to have from 
three to eight inches between the 
crowns. The tubers themselves often 

lap if they are long, so that it looks 


as though the planting was very close. 
It is always the eye, though, that we 
are paying attention to. The tubers 
are covered by cultivators and by the 
time the planting is finished the first 
fields put in are ready for cultivation. 
Besides being cultivated with the 
horse, all the dahlias are hoed by hand 
twice. 

In planting my fields I use many 
tubers which other growers would 
throw away. The cutting up of the 
clumps is begun in the fall and con- 
tinued all winter, from ten to fourteen 
men being employed. All of the poor- 
est tubers, those with broken necks, 
etc., which could not be sold are care- 
fully saved and planted. I have found 
that oftentimes the broken necks will 
knit in the course of the winter and 
make good tubers to plant in the 
spring. 

The tubers are carefully stored in a 
cellar which is just damp enough to 
prevent shriveling, and where the 
temperature does not go below 38 or 
above 44. One piece of ground on my 
farm has been used for dahlies eleven 
years, and last year the flowers on 
this piece were better than ever. 


J. K. ALEXANDER. 





WORCESTER FLORIST’S PLAN. 

H, F. Littlefield, florist at 552 Main 
street, has a plan in mind which he 
feels certain would result in placing a 
large number of building mechanics 
at work now, and which would also 
materially assist in providing employ- 
ment for many soldiers who are re- 
turning to Worcester by the hundreds 
every day. 

Mr. Littlefield’s suggestion is that 
10,000 Worcester property owners 
pledge themselves to have at least 
$25 worth of building repairs done 
during the month of May. He be- 
lieves that there isn’t a single house 
in Worcester but what needs repairs 
of some kind and that these will have 
to be made sooner or later, but that 
as present conditions are, when thou- 
sands of men are out of employment, 
it would be fulfilling a patriotic duty 
should they elect to have the work 
done when it is of such importance. 

Mr. Littlefield estimates that this 
would cause work to be done amount- 
ing to at least half a million dollars, 
and that this would give employment 
to 400 building mechanics during the 
whole month of May, or until such 
time as building conditions become 
more settled.— Worcester News. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS THAT FLOWER EARLY 
Notes on Their Behavior in the Arnold Arboretum This Season. 


In the first bulletin issued by the 
Arnold Arboretum this spring, the 
statement is made that vegetation 
was not unusually advanced in spite 
of the mild weather in February and 
March. 

On April 2nd the temperature fell 
to 23 degrees Fahrenheit. This ruined 
the flowers of the north China Peach 
(Prunus Davidiana) which were just 
opening and those of the earliest of 
the Azaleas (Rhododendron dahuri- 
cum) whose rose-colored corollas were 
just emerging from the buds. On the 
nights of the 24th and the 25th the 
thermometer registered as low as 24 
degrees. This ruined the flowers of 
the early blooming Magnolias, but the 
flowers of the Forsythias, Cherries, 
Plums and Apricots show no signs of 
injury. Freezing weather in April is 
not unusual in New England and its 
effect on the flowers of different plants 
can well be studied by persons who 
have in mind the planting of spring 
gardens. 


To Save the Early Magnolias. 


The flowers of Magnolia stellata, M. 
denudata (better known as M. cons- 
picua), M. kobus and its variety 
borealis, which open in April, are too 
often ruined by frost. To prevent this 
it is desirable to plant these trees and 
shrubs on the north side of other 
trees, and especially of evergreen 
trees, where the flowers may be ex- 
pected to open seven or eight days 
later than on plants fully exposed to 
the sun. The hybrid Chinese Magnolias 
with pink or rose-colored flowers all 
bloom later than the white-flowered 
species and their flowers are rarely 
injured by cold although the unfold- 
ing petals of some of these hybrids 
were badly discolored by the cold of 
the past week. These hybrids there- 
fore, although their flowers are less 
beautiful than those of the species, are 
better garden plants in this climate. 
The best known of these hybrids is 
called M. Soulangeana, of which there 
are several varieties differing in the 
greater or less amount of pink or rose- 
color in the petals. 


The Cornelian Cherry. 


The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas) 
is a plant for which the frosts of 
April have no terrors. The small, 
bright yellow flowers arranged in 
many-flowered clusters open late in 
March or in early April and remain in 
good condition for three or four weeks. 
There is no record here of their in- 





jury by frost. This is a shapely shrub 
or small tree of excellent habit; the 
leaves are bright green and the scar- 
let or rarely yellow fruit, which ripens 
late in summer, is cherry-like in ap- 
pearance. The Cornelian Cherry is a 
native of eastern Europe and western 
Asia, and has been grown in the Old 
World gardens for three centuries. 
There is no better early flowering 
shrub for our northern gardens in 
which, although it was brought to 
America certainly more than a hun- 
dred years ago, it is still too little 
seen. 


The Earliest Pear. 


The earliest pear to flower, Pyrus 
ussuriensis, has been in bloom for 
more than a week and the flowers are 
untouched by frost. This is probably 
the largest of all pear-trees as speci- 
mens occasionally occur in Korea 





AN APPEAL AND A PROMISE. 

After an absence of more than 
two years it takes time to pick up 
the threads anew, to readjust one- 
self to the machinery of life here. 
Today, Sunday, I have had oppor- 
tunity to look over some back num- 
bers of HortTicuLTuRE and in that 
of April 5th last, have read the last 
message from our lamented friend, 
the talented William J. Stewart— 
“Remember Me for Old Time’s 
Sake—Adieu.” One by one the old- 
er generation of horticulturists 
pass on. Their work here is done; 
their precept and example remain 
as a legacy to us. It is our duty, 
ours, the present generation, to 
shoulder the burden and manfully 
bear a part in the great work of 
furthering the interests of horticul- 





ture in all its branches, in doing 
our part to increase the knowledge 
and love of flowers, thereby adding 
to the sum total of human happi- 
ness. The founder and first editor 
has gone from us—HorTICULTURE 
remains. Of a surety those who 
now control its destiny need never 
hesitate to call on the services of 
all who were proud to be considered 
the friends of the late William J. 
Stewart. In a practical way, by 
doing something to help along the 
work to which he devoted the last 
fifteen years of his life, his friends 
can best remember him. 
E. H. WIson, 
Arnold Arboretum. 











sixty feet or more tall, with trunks 14 
feet in circumference. The flowers 
are not as large as those of some of 
the other Chinese pear-trees, and the 
fruit is small and of no value. This 
tree, however, is exciting much inter- 
est among American pomologists who 
believe they have found in it a blight 
resisting stock on which to graft gar- 
den pears. 


Early Cherries. 


The cherries of Eastern Asia have 
never been more thickly covered with 
flowers. The delicate petals of the flow- 
ers of these trees and shrubs seem 
able to bear without injury the coldest 
April weather Massachusetts has 
known for many years. 

The earliest cherry to bloom in the 
Arboretum this spring was Prunus 
concinna, a small tree discovered by 
Wilson on the mountains of central 
China. In the Arboretum it first flow- 
ered when less than three feet high; 
it is perfectly hardy, and although the 
flowers, which are white with a wine- 
colored calyx, are less beautiful than 
those of several other Asiatic cherries 
it does not seem possible for any 
plant of its size to produce a more 
abundant crop. There has always 
been misunderstanding about this 
plant in gardens as it was distributed 
by a London firm of nurserymen as 
Prunus subhirtella. 


A Valuable Cherry. 


Prunus tomentosa, a native of north- 
ern and western China begins to open 
its flowers only a day or two later 
than P. concinna. It is a shrub only 
five or six feet high, and when fully 
grown in abundant space for the 
spread of its branches often broader 
than tall. The flowers open from 
pink buds as the leaves begin to un- 
fold, and the bright red stalks and 
calyx make a handsome contrast with 
the white petals which are often 
blotched toward the base with rose 
color. The small fruit ripens in June 
and is scarlet covered with short 
hairs, and is sweet and of good flavor. 
This shrub is attracting the attention 
of pomologists, living in the dry cold 
interior region of the continent where 
it is hardy and where it produces fruit 
of considerable comestible value. A 
form discovered in western China by 
Wilson (var. endotricha) is now estab- 
lished in the Arboretum where it 
blooms rather later than the northern 
Plant. The fruit of this variety is des- 
titute or nearly destitute of hairs. 
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BORROWED IDEAS. 
A Commonsense Tip. 

A writer in The Garden, the English 
horticultural magazine, tells of a com- 
monsense tip given him by an Amer- 
ican farmer friend. He says all kinds 
of insect’s eggs and dangerous weeds 
with their seeds, and creeping roots 
that cannot be safely buried in their 
fresh state without coming up again 
from any depth can be effectually 
killed and turned into splendid ma- 
nure by simply being mixed with or 
covered by grass cuttings and other 
green vegetable matter and trampled 
down hard, which raises such a great 
heat and fermentation as to kill them 
outright. It will be apparent that this 
kind of burning has the great merit of 
utilizing the whole of the valuable 
manuring quality of the weeds instead 
of destroying ninety-nine per cent of 
them as by the suicidal custom of dry- 
ing and setting fire to them with a 
match. Of course care must be taken 
that the dangerous roots and seeds be 
well buried in the hottest part of the 
fermenting heap, and put back a sec- 
ond time if any have escaped the first. 


Pruning the La France Rose 

Some very interesting suggestions 
about the pruning of the La France 
rose are found in one of the English 
Garden magazines. The writer says 
that this old time favorite is rarely 
pruned as it should be with a view to 
the production of as many blooms as 
possible. “I have never seen very 
satisfactory plants,” he continues, 
“that were severely pruned nor light- 
ly cut back. A medium course seemed 
to be the best in my case, and I tried 
such pruning, after reading the ex- 
periences of a rose grower who had 
several plants in very small beds in 
different parts of his lawn. He had 
tried hard pruning without success, so 
he decided to thin out the weak 
branches, and to shorten the remain- 
ing ones, some being cut back to one- 
third the weaker ones to two-thirds of 
their length. In the course of a few 
years after such annual pruning, the 
bushes measured about four feet high, 
and three feet through, forming splen- 
did specimens and flowering profusely. 
Every spring a good mulch of rotted 
manure was put on, and covered 
with a layer of good fibrous loam.” 


Destroying the Strawberry Weevil. 

According to the New Jersey Exper- 
iment Station, dusting the strawberry 
plants as the buds appear will keep 
the weevils away. The dust is ccm- 
posed of one part dry arsenate of lead 
and five parts powdered sulphur. This 
does not kill all the weevils, but drives 
them off. As for a device for apply- 
ing the dust, the “News Letter” says: 








Best Young Trees 


Little Tree Farms, Framingham, 
Mass. Millions of Evergreen and 
Deciduous trees, all grades and 


sizes. 
Write for Price List 


Firs, Junipers, Arbor-vitae, Pines, 
Spruces, Maples, Ash, Oaks, Lin- 
dens, Elms, etc. 

& American Forestry Company 


15 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 














NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Shrubs, 
Small Fruite, Clematis, Bvergreens 
and Keses. 

Write for COMPANY. List 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY, Geneva, W. Y. 
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HILL’S EVERGREENS 
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RHODODENDRORS, MAGNOLIAS, HARDY ROSES, BOXWCOD, all shapes 


= Send for Catalogue 


N. F. McCARTHY & CO., *eonct ves 


112 Arch Street 











“Cheesecloth bags, the naked hand 
and other devices were used by grow- 
ers who did not care to buy the pow- 
der guns, but to Tony Rizotte belongs 
the honor of evolving the most in- 
genious hand device for sifting. He 
covered a common wire horse muzzle 
with one thickness of copper mosquito 
netting and drew the edges up to the 
rim. The inventor then bent a 3-ft. 
hickory sapling, fastening it to oppo- 
site sides of the rim. This served as 
a handle by which the improvised 
basket filled with the powder could be 
twirled with more or less force, de- 
pending on the width of the rows.” 





COMING MEETINGS AND EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 

New York City.—Hort. Society of New 
York, flower show at Botanical Mu- 
seum, Bronx Park, May 10 and 11. 
Geo. V. Nash, Sec’y., New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y. 
City. 

Boston, Mass.—Spring conference, Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners at 
Hort. Hall, May 16 at 6 p. m. M. 
C. Ebel, Sec’y, Madison, N. J. 

Chicago—American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
annual convention, June 24 to 26. 
Secretary, C. E. Kendell, 216 Pros- 
pect Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Chicago — American Association of 
Nurserymen, convention, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, June 25, 26 and 27. 
Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., 
Sec’y. 

Detroit, Mich.—S. A. F. and O. H. Con- 
vention at Acadia Hall, Aug. 19, 20 
and 21. Secretary, John Young, 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Hartford, Conn.—Conn. Hort. Society, 
fall flower show, Sept. 9, 10 and 11. 





Chrysanthemum 
Cuttings 


Major Bonnaffen, Chas. Razer, Oconto, 
Pacific Supreme and Chrysolora, ready 
April ist, $2.50 per hundred, 

Also, Extra Strong Cuttings of Car- 
nation’ Matchless, $20.00 per thousand. 


W. D.{ HOWARD 


MILFORD, - - MASS 











GLADIOLI 


New Trade List Ready 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. I., N.Y. 








INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING 


Practical imstruction is offered in 
vegetable, flower and fruit gardening, 
greenhouse and nursery practice, to- 
gether with lectures, laboratory, field 
and shop work in garden botany, z00- 
logy, pathology, ae design, soils, 
plant chemistry and related sub 

The curriculum is planned for the 
education of any persons who ar 
become trained gardeners or fitted to 
be superintendents of estates or parks. 
Students may be admitted at any time. 

Circulars and other information will 
be mailed on application. 


The New Yerk Botanical Garden 


Bronx Park NEW YORE OIfry 

















Sec’y Alfred Dixon, Wethersfield. 
Conn. 

New York City.—The American Insti- 
tute and the American Dahlia So- 
ciety, exhibition of dahlias in the 
Engineering Building, 25-33 West 
39th St., Sept. 23 to 25. William A. 
Eagleson, 322-324 West 23d St., Sec- 
retary. 
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Your articles “Rose Growing Under 
Glass” are always read by me with 
the greatest interest. | would like 
some information about pinching in 
summer of both young and old plants, 
to build them up for winter blooming; 
just when and where to take off the 
growth on large and small wood. B. 

Plants that are planted early, will 
require very little pinching, for if they 
receive good culture they will grow to 
a size large enough to produce plenty 
of cut flowers during the winter 
months. It is not the best thing in 
the world to have the plants very 
large. The main thing is to have them 
well rooted. To do this it is advisable 
not to over water them during the 
summer months, giving them enough 
water only to keep them going all the 
time, and to insure a good sturdy 
growth. If the plants are well rooted, 
they will have to grow if given proper 
eare and feed next fall and winter. 
With late planted plants it will be 
best to pinch just a little, and then 
the buds should be taken off as soon 
as they show, which will be when they 
are about the size of a grain of wheat, 
or even smaller should they be de- 


ROSE GROWING 
















UNDER GLASS 


tected then. Take the bud out with the 
top leaf down to a good leaf, that is a 
leaf with five leaflets to it, as the top 
one will have only three and the eye 
with this leaf will seldom produce 
good growth. Pinch only once, and 
then let the bud open and cut it when 
a flower. If you need short stuff let 
the two come, as there generally will 
be two when a bud is pinched. If in 
need of long roses, clean off the stem 
to only one growth selecting the best 
of the two or three that started. Get 
all your plants in before the 15th of 
July, and you have little to worry 
about. Give them good soil, good care, 
and you will be well repaid. You can- 
not be too careful as to selection and 
proper mixing of soil, nor can you get 
the houses too clean. Do not use too 
much soil, especially if you plant late. 
Three inches is plenty for late plant- 
ing. Be careful in cutting to leave two 
good eyes on the plant, never more, as 
this makes a lot of hard wood, 
through which sap has to flow to make 
flowers. Keep the plants as low as 
you can. 
ARTHUR C. RUZICKA. 


Starting a Florist Business 


As.a subscriber to Horticulture 
I am writing you for some information. 
I am thinking of starting a small flor- 
ist business. I have always had quite 
a success with pleasure flowers and 
since my husband’s death I feel that 
I might take up this work. I am sit- 
uated in the midst of four prosperous 
towns and the nearest greenhouse is 
sixty-five miles away. My yard is an 
old one with evergreens, such as Deo- 
dar cedar, Norway spruces, magnolias, 
box, and many other beautiful ever- 
green, and [ thought perhaps this 
would be a great help in the making 
of designs, etc. I want to make de- 
signs a specialty. 

Now what I wish especially to know 
is in regard to the plants to place in 
stock for winter blooming, that is 
whether to plant seeds now for winter 
blooming or not. 
few roses if possible. My greenhouse 
is small, but if I utilize every possible 
space I might be able to carry enough 
_ to supply my trade. The measure- 

ments are as follows: Length 24 feet, 
width 12 feet. This is a double glass 
greenhouse bought of Sunlight Double 
Glass and Sash Co., Kentucky, and is 
setting on a brick foundation around 
and is dug out three feet into the 
ground making a height from ground 
floor to top nine feet in middle and 
six feet on sides. 

Please give me any information pos- 
sible and if it is necessary I will pur- 
chase literature to study. It is not 


I want to raise a- 


convenient just at this time for me to 
take a course at a school as I have 
three small children. I have sufficient 
capital to finance my undertaking. It 
isn’t altogether the money I expect to 
get from this work but pleasure and 
the help it will be to my growing little 
youngsters as well. , L. M. S. 


Your prospects are very good, as 
you seem to be in a very good loca- 
tion. I would not under any circum- 
stances rob your trees and shrubs of 
any branches, except perhaps here and 
there to thin out but only very little. 
I would keep the trees, and add to 
them where necessary to make a real 
little florist’s place such as_ people 
would love to come to, and you will 
find people will go way out of their 
way to buy from you. I cannot advise 
you just how to arrange this. You do 
that yourself taking into account the 
lay of the land, the entrance and the 
buildings. Also I would advise you to 
go slow, feel your way and do not put 
up anything expensive and permanent 
until you are sure of your ground. As 
you do not know just what demands 
the business will make you will have 
to get facilities as business develops. 

Now regarding the greenhouse. I 
doubt very much that you could grow 


roses successfully, and it would be 
better if you arranged with some 
grower to keep you supplied with 
these and carnations. Then you ought 
to start all such seeds as will do well 
in your locality and also bulbs, 

As for plants for the greenhouse I 
would advise you to buy these in small 
quantities as you need them, getting 
ferns, etc., small and growing them on 
gradually while waiting to sell them. 
Ribbons, chiffons and supplies you 
can buy in larger quantities, as they 
will not spoil, but even these I would 
buy small to start until you know just 
what the people want. Things that 
sell well in one community will not 
sell at all elsewhere. You can write 
to firms advertising in HorTICULTURE 
for catalogues of all sorts, and read 
these over carefully, and you will get 
a surprising amount of information 
from these. For books you can write 
to the office of HorTICULTURE and se- 
lect what you think you need. The 
best schooling for you would be to try 
and get into a first-class store for a 
while, say a year or even less. It 
seems like time wasted but it would 
pay you in the long run. Of course it 
is not at all necessary, and as you 
have capital to run on, you can afford 
to go slow and take time. Do not cut 
up all your trees though, rather buy in 
all your greens; they will cost you but 
little, and as I suggested above you 
can make a neat little place by adding 
to the trees you already have. I imag- 
ine you have no heat in the green- 
house. This will go against anything 
that you try to grow, as even in the 
warm climate you should have heat in 
damp, chilly weather. 

You can correct this in time, how- 
ever, after you see just what you need 
to carry on the business economically. 
When you do get ready to remodel be 
sure to get a good greenhouse concern 
to do it and not any local builder or 
plumber unless the latter work from 
plans furnished by greenhouse people. 
The greenhouse building is a trade all 
by itself and many who thought of 
saving money by letting local men 
tamper with their greenhouses have 
had bitter experience and after losing 
money have had to get regular green- 
house men to do the work in the end. 
When making up designs be sure to 
figure up the costs properly, and do 
not forget to charge enough for the 
ribbons and chiffons. Otherwise you 
will do a big business, work hard, and 
have nothing left. You should figure 
all flowers in at retail, as well as rib- 
bons, moss, letters, and time and then 
expense and last, but not least, the 
profit. If I can help you any more 
than this, just let me hear from you. 

ArtHor C. Ruzicka. 
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SHRUBS THAT FLOWER EARLY. 


In its current bulletin the Arnold 
Arboretum says: 

Prinsepia sinensis is again covered 
with clusters of bright yellow flowers 
which spring from the axils of the half- 
grown leaves. This Prinsepia is a tall 
broad shrub with long spreading and 
arching branches, and stems armed 
with many spines. It is perfectly 
hardy and the handsomest shrub Man- 
churia has contributed to western gar- 
dens. There are only two specimens 
in the Arboretum and these came here 
from Petrograd in 1903 and 1906, and 
it has been found difficult to propagate 
them by cuttings. Fortunately last 
year one of the plants produced for the 
first time a few seeds and these have 
germinated, so there is reason to hope 
if the Arboretum plants become more 
fruitful that this species will be a com- 
mon ornament in northern gardens. It 
has much to recommend it as a hedge 
plant. The species from northern 
China, P. uniflora, is a spiny shrub 
with small white flowers, and although 
it has little beauty its value for form- 
ing impenetrable hedges may prove 
considerable. 

Prunus dasycarpa, which is some 
times called the Black Apricot from 
the dark color of its slightly downy 
fruit, is the first of May one of the 
handsome flowering trees in the Arbo- 
tum. It grows here both as a great 
round-headed shrub with several stems 
or as a tree with a single trunk, and 
every year is completely covered with 
its flowers composed of pure white 
petals and a bright red calyx. This 
tree, although it has been known in 
European gardens for at least a cen- 
tury, is apparently extremely rare in 
the United States. Its origin is doubt- 
ful; it has been considered a native 
of Siberia, but it is now generally 
acknowledged that it is a hybrid be 
tween a plum and an apricot. Although 
this tree has been growing in the Ar- 
boretum for twenty years, there is no 
record that it has produced fruit here 
on more than two occasions. 

Two plants useful for covering the 
margins of drives and the borders of 
shrubberies, Rhus canadensis (aroma- 
tica) and the Yellow Root (Xanthorr- 
hiza apiifolia) are covered with flow- 
ers. Those of the former are small, 
pale yellow, arranged in compact 
heads, and appear before or with the 
unfolding of the leaves composed of 
three leaflets; those of the Yellow Root 
are purple in long drooping, terminal 
racemes. The flowers of these two 
eastern American plants are attractive, 
but their great horticultural value is 
in their habit of growth. The height 
of the Rhus is from two to four feet, 
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Unleached Sheep Manure 
FROM COVERED PENS 


The best top-dressing for Roses and Carnations. 
potting bedding plants add a four inch pot full to a 
bushel of soil and mix thoroughly. 


Amm. 11%, Phos. Acid 1%, Potash 242%. 


Arthur €. Boddington Co.,3nc. 
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with spreading branches, the lowest 
flat on the ground, and with an irregu- 
lar top. In the autumn the leaves turn 
bright scarlet. For road borders and 
to plant when it is desirable to make 
a connection between larger shrubs 
and the ground no other plant which 
has been tried here has proved so suc- 
cessful. The Yellow Root is a dwarf 
shrub which soon spreads over a wide 
border and forms with its erect stems 
and divided leaves an excellent ground 
Unfortunately it has failed to 
grow well in those parts of the coun- 
try where the soil is strongly impreg- 
nated with lime. 

Shad Bushes, as Amelanchiers are 
often called because they are supposed 
to flower when shad begin to ascend 
the rivers from the sea, add much to 
the beauty in early May of the Arnold 
Arboretum where they have been 
planted in considerable numbers. Ame- 
lanchier is almost entirely confined to 
North America where many species 
are found from Saskatchewan to Louis- 
iana and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, one extra American species oc- 
curring in central Europe and another 
in central China. All Amelanchiers 
produce abundant pure white flowers 
in short drooping racemes, and blue- 
black sweet and edible berry-like 
fruits. The American species vary 
from shrubs hardly more than a foot 
or two high up to trees exceptionally 
sixty or seventy feet tall. The first 
species to flower, A. canadensis, is the 
larger of the two trees, and although 
it grows in western New York to a 
large size it is more common in the 


south where it is often the only 
species. The more common northern 
tree, A. laevis, is a native of the Ar- 
boretum and is readily distinguished 
in early spring by the purple color of 
its young leaves. A. oblongifolia, which 
is a large arborescent shrub, is also a 
native of the Arboretum. It is this 
species which is gray in early spring 
from the-thick felt of pale hairs on the 
young leaves and flower-clusters, and 
which has been largely planted by the 
Arboretum drives and is in bloom this 
week. 

















MIGHELL’S 
PRIMULA SEED 


PRIMULA CHINENSIS 
(Chinese Primrose) 
¥% tr. pkt. tr. pkt. 
Michell’s Prize Mixture. An 
even blending of all colors. ne #1 00 
Alba Magnifica. White 1.00 


Chiswick Red. Bright red.. 1.00 
Duchess. White, with zone 

of rosy carmine, yellow eye. .60 1.00 
Motown: BIRO..cccccccescede 60 1.00 
Kermesina Splendens, Crim- 

GOER paee rs oWatcinn cee se'e eee 60 1.00 
Rosy Morn. Pink.......... 60 1.00 


PRINULA OBCONICA GIGANTEA 
A great improvement over the ~ a 


flowers much larger pkt. 
Lilacina. Pale lilac...........ss00 "$0.56 
Kermesina. Deep crimson.......... 50 
SRG SATE anne 'dso ng 6050666000600 50 
BENOy)) FURR 66000 cides civisiccsseews 50 





ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS NANUS 
Northern Greenhouse Grown Seed 


1,000 seeds. .$3.00 | 10,000 seeds.$25.00 
5,000 seeds. .13.75 | 25,000 seeds. 56.25 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


518 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MARKETING PEONY BLOOMS 


Most people prefer blooms of solid 
colors and massed together Mr. Wm. 
A. Peterson, the Chicago nurseryman 
told the members of the Minnesota 
Horticultural Society. He continued 
as follows: 

This building of a master list, into 
which each tested variety must fight 
its way by sheer demonstrated worth, 
is very absorbing. In comparing the 
painstaking records which we annually 
make, we sometimes find an outstand- 
ing variety, like Madame Forel, should 
be finally dropped, because other 
kinds have superseded it. In my per- 
sonal study in order not to be too ex- 
acting and give new varieties every 
chance, I have really seven colors to 
divide the sorts into, vis.: (1) paper 
white, (2) cream or yellow, (3) blush 
or delicate flesh, (4) light or medium 
pink, (5) deep pink and rose, (6) red, 
(7) crimson and deep red. In this way 
we have tried out some fourteen hun- 
dred varieties and at the present time 
are carrying less than eighty. 

Recommending varieties for other 
localities is not a very safe proposi- 
tion, and I shall only give a few notes 
on how certain sorts conduct them- 
selves at our nursery. We have dis- 
carded Meissonier because of its 
crooked stems; Madame Emile Galle 
because of having no low lateral 
leaves, which prevents cutting it with 
a long stem; whereas Octavie Demay, 
a dwarf-growing delicate pink, admits 
of cutting with a fairly good stem 
without injuring the plant and is a 
wonder. So far with us, the prize- 
winning Jubilee has a very weak stem. 
Golden Harvest is one of the mixed 
colored kinds that florists cannot send 
on a definite color order unless the 
customer knows it by name. 

Madame Crousse is tender in our 
climate and often skips a season in 
blooming. Because Richardson’s Ru- 
bra Superba has proven very shy, we 
no longer carry it, while Richardson’s 
Grandiflora is all that its name implies 
and a very free bloomer besides. This 
last is one of those unusual sorts that 
comes into bloom over a long period, 
so One must have a good many plants 
to cut from to get a fair quantity of 
flowers at any given time. 

Adolphe Rosseau is a wonderful 
“black” but too loose and shows the 
yellow stamens too much. The great- 
ly talked of pink, Lady Alexandra Dvrff, 
is on the same order. 


Single blooming varieties attract 
some but are not very suitable for 
shipping. i 

La Tulipe is objectionable in bud, as 
the florists call it a “candy bud,” 


where as the bud of Kelway’s Venus 
leaves nothing to wish for. 

No matter how fine a sort may ul- 
timately develop on the plant, if in 
the early stages of opening it is likely 
to “water log.” Like Charlemagne, it 
is not worth carrying. Probably more 
Delicatissima are used at June wed- 
dings than any other light pink sort. 

The most popular selling red is 
Felix Crousse, with its perfect bomb 
shape and large guard petal, which al- 
ways indicates a good storage variety. 

Many will be surprised that we have 
finally dropped Edulis Superba. It 
does so well in many places, but on 
our records, which we have kept an- 
nually since 1888, it is not nearly as 
dependable as M. Jules Elie and gen- 
erally not more than a day earlier. In 
some quarters Madame Ducel is 
grown, but with us it is smaller and 
so similar in shade and time of bloom- 
ing to M. Jules Elie that we do not 
need it. 

Cutting the Blooms 

Long straight stems are essential, 
but the cutting must leave the -plant 
to grow the balance of the summer 
with at least one or, better, two lateral 
leaves on each stalk left standing. 
Where every terminal has a bud it is 
a good plan when disbudding the side 
buds for the cut flower trade to also 
roll off a terminal bud on one or two 
of the weakest stalks, and thus give 
the plant more leaf area with which 
to breathe. The disbudding of all lat- 
eral buds, when the size of a pea, 
makes the terminal bloom develop 
larger. 

Just at what stage of unfolding to 
cut a bud depends on the variety and 
how soon it is expected to open. Sev- 
eral carloads of peony blooms come 
annually to Chicago before Decoration 
Day from points fully six hundred 
miles away. 

As soon as the stalks are cut and 
most of the lateral leaves stripped off 
in order to give more of the sap re- 
maining in the stem to the bud, they 
are gathered together in bundles of 
thirteen of the same variety and size 
of bud. In units of thirteen they can 
be sold either by the dozen or the hun- 
dred. The buds cut when the dew is 
on them carry better, but if they are 
to be wrapped in paraffin or other 
paper, the petals must be thoroughly 
dry. 

If possible it is a good plan after 
the bundles are tied up to stand the 
stems in water for an hour before 
shipping in boxes. 

For the benefit of those who want 
peony blooms much later than their 
normal season—and really one of the 


recent developments of this industry 
—it has been found that certain varie- 
ties of peonies when cut in bud will 
keep in cold storage for six to ten 
weeks, and upon their being taken out 
will unfold in all their usual glory. 





THE WRONG KIND OF PUBLICITY. 

“Here’s some stuff that should be 
stopped,” says F. F. Rockwell, man- 
ager of the Nurserymen’s National 
Service Bureau, New York. “The right 
kind of publicity is all right, but here’s 
an instance of the wrong kind.” 

In a Chicago paper recently this 
statement appeared: 

“Every variety of Barberry—the 
common, the purple or the bronzed 
leaved, and all the rest—are under 
fire, and it is hoped that Illinois will 
soon be comparatively free from the 
pest. The United States Department 
of Agriculture is co-operating with a 
similar department at the University 
of Illinois in this work.” 

The above, of course, refers to the 
“common” barberry because of the 
part it plays in the spread of wheat 
rust. 

As every nurseryman knows, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has stated 
frequently that the Japanese Barberry 
is not a host of the wheat rust. 

From information from other 
sources, I know that other newspapers 
have been guilty of the same careless- 
ness in remarks about the wheat rust 
and barberry. Every wide-awake nur- 
seryman should be on the look-out for 
this sort of thing and take the matter 
up immediately with the editor of his 
local paper anywhere such statements 
may appear so that the public may be 
set right. I know of a number of in- 
stances in which beautiful hedges of 
Japanese Barberry have been torn out 
as a result of this misdirected “patriot- 
ism” on the part of the papers. 

This information is being sent to 700 
newspapers which the National Serv- 
ice Bureau is supplying regularly with 
educational articles on small fruits, 
shade trees, shrubs, etc. 

Another “warning” that has, gained 
some publicity is that planting should 
not be done this year because of the 
seventeen year locust. More damage is 
done every year to newly planted stock 
through careless planting and ignor- 
ance than the seventeen year locusts 
could do in seven times seventy-seven 
years. 

The National Service Bureau, of 
course, does everything it can to com- 
bat this sort of thing, but individual 
nurserymen should co-operate by 
watching their local papers and im- 
mediately taking it up with the editor 
when they see such statements. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
We had a pleasant call from Robert 
Craig on Wednesday, the first seen of 


him in three weeks. He hag been a 
little under the weather and conditions 
at Norwood hold him pretty tight on 
the job. They are still six or seven 
men short and there is lots of work to 
do. This seems the general cry, but 
now that the boys are coming back 
from France in increasing numbers 
the situation ought to improve very 
shortly. 


A. B, Cartledge, of Pennock Bros., is 
a cheerful soul, but he does worry 
about the mistakes of the government. 
He does not approve of the way it has 
handled the telephone, telegraph and 
cable situation and now says that they 
have burnt their fingers and they’re 
glad to drop it. As for lending money 
to farmers at the expense of the na- 
tion that’s another foolishness. We 
left him and another ‘able florist of 
national renown in hot debate over 
these subjects. All of which means 
that the retailers are not very much 
rushed this week, else they would not 
have time to bother about regulating 
the affairs of the universe. 


We had the good word from Wash- 
ington, D. C., that our old friend Will 
Gude is so far improved in health re- 
cently as to be on duty again. Al. 
Jones of the Pennock Company was 
on a five day Southern trip and called 
at the Gude store on F street, Wash- 
ington. The head of the Gude house 
had been there that morning but had 
just stepped out to attend a meeting. 
This was on May 2nd, so it is grati- 
fying news to Will’s many friends not 
only in Philadelphia but all over the 
country. If he is able to go to the 
store and attend meetings he is pretty 
near all right again. Glory be. 





William N. Burchard, for a time a 
distinguished representative of Hort!- 
CULTURE in Philadelphia (having super- 
ceded G. C. W. by superior merit and 
a knowledge of Greek) has just left 
the precincts of Philadelphia and for 
the next nine months may be ad- 
dressed—if you have any good clip- 
pings, letters, or papers to send him 
—at Lake Paupac, Greentown Pike Co., 
Pa. This is a fishing and hunting 
camp, up in the mountains of the old 
Keystone state, and the Meehins and 
other hustling nurserymen and fisher- 
men are to be congratulated in having 
at their service not only willing hands 


and faithful intelligence but an author- 
ity on the laws of Aristable—or any- 
thing else—if they want to banter it 
over the cigars after dinner. 


The old Gontram place of Volenes- 
burg consisting of five greenhouses 
has been purchased by Mr. Sterner. 
We are informed by reliable authority 


that Mr. Sterner has had Dreer train- | 


ing and is backed by financial interests 








of standing—so that he ought to be 


heard from in the near future. We 
will be glad to further the new venture 
—and anything we can do to smooth 
the upward path to success—call on us. 
Send us your story and we will do our 
best to help you along. That is what 
HorTICULTURE has been doing for all 
the young hopefuls since its inception 
by William J. Stewart fifteen years 
ago. 





The King Construction Co. are busy 
in this neighborhood through their 
representative, T. J. Nolan. He re- 
ports having just signed a contract 
with the Bickmore Co. at Wallingford 
for two new houses, 200 x 25 feet and 
has quite a lot of prospective work 
which is keeping him on the jump. 
The outlook, he says, is very good for 
a lot of new work. Mr. Nolan is tem- 
porarily at the Bingham House, but 
those who wish to write him should 
address him at his Scranton, Pa., 
office, 307 North Irving avenue. 


Frank M. Ross, considered one 
of our leading retail florists, reports ex- 
cellent results recently from his F. T. 
D. advertising in the trade papers, in- 
cluding Horticutture. He has just 
put in a new window feature at his 
52nd street store in the shape of a 
map of the United States electrically 
illuminated with moving lights to the 
chief cities and appropriate signs. This 
draws big crowds evenings and seems 
to be a stroke of excellent business al- 
though it must have cost a pretty 
penny. 





BOSTON PERSONALS. 

So far as is known, all of the Great- 
er Boston florists and market sales- 
men who served with the colors are 
back with the exception of three, 
Matthew Siegel, Matthew Ruane and 
Robert Koppelman. Mr. Siegel is 
supposed to be on his way home, while 
Mr. Ruane is still in France. Mr. Kop- 
pelman is in Palestine and it is re- 
ported that he will remain there per- 
manently. 





Special assortments for Decoration 
Day work. This immense and 
unique line is known from one 
end of the country to the other. 
‘Phone, wire or mail your orders 


to 


T. J. NOLAN 


307 North Irving Avenue, 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 




















William Carr, a salesman in the 
Exchange, has been very ill, but is 
slowly recovering. 

Several faces that have been missed 
from the market the past year are be- 
ing seen again. Andrew G. Mitchell, 
formerly with Beasley at Milton, has 
purchased a greenhouse at North Sud- 
bury and is sending in sweet peas. 
Edward Gay, formerly of Stoneham, 
who was caught by the coal shortage, 
is back again. D. Orsine of Wakefield, 
who also was affected by war time 
conditions, has resumed. William Le- 
faber, formerly of Newcastle, N. H., 
has purchased a greenhouse plant at 
Bridgewater. 





ST. LOUIS NEWS. 

Market the past week showed every- 
thing plentiful except carnations, 
which stiffened in price, and accord- 
ing to the outlook prices will greatly 
advance for Mothers’ Day. 

Jimmie Kahrens of Philadelphia 
and Morris Levine of New York were 
visitors. 

The publicity committee met and 
special ads. will be used in the local 
papers advertising Mothers’ Day. 

The Growers’ dance took place 
April 30th at W. R. Rowe’s place and 
was a great success. 





L. S. Knetchell has bought the 
greenhouse property of Clifford Smith 
at Athol Highlands. 
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K 
IN THE 


National Capitol 


4¢ your service te deliver Flewers 
er Designs om Order by Tele 
graph er etherwise. Prempt 
Reliable 


Connesticut Ave. and L St. 
: WASHINGTON, D .C. % 











“The Telegraph Florist” 
Member of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


124 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 


¢ ie 


KANSAS CITY 


Transfer Your Orders te 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


1017 Grand Avenue 


— ee 























Member Fierists’ Telegraph Delivery 





DAVID CLARKE’S SONS 


Deliver orders trom any part of the country te 


New York City 


Write er Telegraph 
- 2130-2141 Broadway, - New York 
Telephone 1552-1558 Columbus 


KOTTMILLER, Florist 


{9426 Madison Ave. and 49th St., New 
York. Also Vanderbilt Hotel 
Telephone, Murray Hill 783 
‘ Out-of-town Orders Solicited. Location 
Central. Personal Attention. 


Member F. T. D. Asso. 


‘Providence, Rhode !sland 
Johnston Brothers 


LEADING FLORISTS 
38 Dorrance Street 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


DARDS— FLORIST 


Established at N. E. Cor. of Madison Ave. 
and 44th St., New York, for 44 Years 


QUALITY, 
Members of Florists’ 











SERVICE, FAIR PRICES 
Telegraph Delivery 
Ww. 8. 8. 

War Saving Stamps 
issued by the 
U. 8S. Gev. 


BUY WAR 
- BAVING STAMPS 





Flowers by Telegraph 


Leading Retail Florists Listed by 
Towns for Ready Reference. Orders 
transferred by telegram or otherwise 
to any of the firms whose address Is 
here given will be promptly and prop- 
erly filled and delivered. 

Albany, N. Y.—The Rosery, 23 Steuben St. 

Albany, N. Y.—Danker. 

Boston—Thos. F. Galvin, 1 Park 8t. 

Boston—Penn the Florist, 124 Tremont 8t. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Wilson, 3-5 Greene Ave. 
oe N. Y.—8. A. Andersen, 440 Main 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Palmer’s, 304 Main St. 

Cambridge, Mass.—John McKensie, 1927 
Mass, Ave. 

Chicago—William J. Smyth, Michigan 
Ave. and Sist St. 
een, O—J. M. Gasser Co., Buclid 

ve. 

Cleveland, O.—Adam Graham & Sons, 
5523 Euclid Ave, 

eae. 0.—Knoble Bros., 1836 W. 2th 


gy TER, O.—The Smith & Fetters Ce., 
735 Buclid Ave. 


Denver, Col.—Park Floral 
Broadway. 

Detroit, Mich—J. Breitmeyer’s Sens, 
corner Brodway and Gratiot Ave. 

East Orange, N. J.—Smith, The Fierist. 

Fall River, Mass.—Warburten, 496 New 
Boston Rd. and 36 N, Main 8t. 

Fishkill, N. Y.—Weed Bres. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Samuel Murray, 1017 
Grand Ave. 

New York—David Clarke's Sens, 2138- 
2141 Broadway. 

New York—A. T. Bunyard, 413 Madisen 
Ave., at 48th St. 

New York—Dards. 
and Madison Ave. 
a York—G. EB. M. Stumpp, 761 Fifth 

ve, 

New York—Kottmiller, 426 Madison Ave. 
and 49th St., also Vanderbilt Hotel. 

Omaha, Neb.—Hess & Sweboda, 1415 
Farnum 8t. 

Philadelphia—F. M. — 136 So. 52nd 
St., 13 So. 60th St., 212 E, Girard Ave. 


oPhiiadetphia—Chas, H. Gubde, Broad 
t. at Cumberland. 


Ce., 1643 


N. EB. corner 44th St. 


Providence, R. I.—Johnston Bros., 38 
Dorrance St. 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. B, Keller Sons, 2% 
Clinton Ave. N. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Fred C. Weber, 4326-28 
Olive St. 

St. Paul, Minn.-Holm & Olsen, Ine. 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.—F. R. Pier- 
son Co. 

Toronto, Can.—J. H. Dunlop, 8-10 West 
Adelaide St. 


gg ene, D. C.—Gude Bros., 1214 F 


Washington, D. C.—George H. Coeke, 
Connecticut Ave. and L 8t, 


Worcester, Mass.—Randall’s 
22 Pearl Bt. 


New York—Thos. F, Galvin, Fifth Ave., 
at 46th St. 


Flower Shep, 











EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
SMITH, The Florist 


We deliver by automobile in Bast, West 
and South Orange, also Glen Ridge = 
clair. Bloomfield. Newark and New York. 





JOHN =—BREITMEYER’S 
SOS—— 


Cer. Broadway and Gratiot Aves. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Artistic Designs . . . 
High Grade Cut Blooms 


We cever all Michigan pointe and geod 

sections of Ohic, Indiana and Canada. 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Asseciation. 

















GUDE BROS co 
i214F STNw 
WAS HINGTOX. DE 


GUDE BROS. CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Member Florists Telegraph Delivery 


WILSON BROOKLYN 


8 and & Eo deo, {NEW YORK 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 
Phones, Prospect 6800-6801-6802 


DELIVERIES IN NEW YORK, BEOOK- 
LYN and LONG ISLAND 


A. T. BUNYARD 


NEW YORK 
413 Madison Ave. at 48th Street 
I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
MERMB EF . Fr. BB. 




















az. 








Quality and Reliability 
WARBURTON 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Deliveries of Fiewers sad FPiants 
im FALL RBIVER and contigucous 
territery. 











G. E. M. STUMPP 


761 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 


DANKER 


Albany, New York 











The best of F. T. D. Service alwags 











She Fhousl 


ark St, Bostos 
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CHICAGO 


Member Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 


Send Yeour Orders to 


WILLIAM J. 
Michigan Ave. at 3ist Street 


SMYTH 


Prompt Auto Delivery. 


Service 








WORCESTER, MASS. 


Randall’s Flower Shop 


MARRY L. RANDALL, Propricter. 
Member Fierists’ Telegraph Delivery 


S.A. ANDERSON 


440 Main St., Buffaie, N.Y. 
ANDERSON service means fresh, sturdy 
Steck and prempt deliveries in BUFFAL®, 
LOCKPORT, NIAGABA FALIS and 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Member Floriste’ Telegraph Delivery 


THOS. F. GALVIN 


inc. 
NEW YORK venccrtite tote 
BOSTON reece icten'stroct 
Deliveries te Steamers and all Eastern Points 


KNOBLE BROTHERS 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
We are well equipped to handle 


your orders. 
1886 W. 25th Street CLEVELAND, 0O. 

















THE SMITH & FETTERS 60. 


738 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Flewers ef Every Kind in Season 














FLOWERS ihe toes 





“I SERVE” 
The Largest Popular Priced House in 
hiladelphia 


F. M. ROSS 


Send orders to 
186 So. 52nd Street, Philadelphia. 
Other Stores 
13 So. 60th .St., 212 E, Girard Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 

Orders from all except members of 
the F. T. D. must be accompanied by 
remittance. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FRED C. WEBER 
4326-28 Olive St. 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery Association: 
NOTICE INITIALS. We have one store only 





THE J. M. GASSER COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND 


Euclid Avenue. 


The -Far-Famed Flowers of 


TORONTO 


Delivered em mail or telegraph erder fer 
any ceension, in any part ef the Deminica. 


JOHN HH. DUNLOP 


8-10 West Adelaide St. - TORONTO, ONT 


HESS & SWOBODA. 


FLORISTS 
Telephones 1501 and L 1538 
1415 Farnum $t. 


OMAHA, NEB. 











JOHN J. O'BRIEN 


Florist and Decorator 


67 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 




















CLEVELAND 
A. GRAHAM & SON 


5823 Euelld Ave. 
WU take good care ef your erders 
Members oy F. T. D. Association. 








Retail Deliveries 


te eemtral Hudsen River peints, on 
Telegraphie Order. 


WOOD BROS. 
FISHKILL, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE PLANTS 
Fer Retail Stores a Specialty 


ASK FOR LIST 
THOMAS ROLAND, Nahant, Mas, 




















A UNIQUE HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 

Takoma Park, D. C., has a horticul- 
tural club of 140 members, half of 
whom are specialists and scientists of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This club was designed to 
promote gardening, culture of flowers, 
and beautifying of home grounds, and 
to aid in civic improvements, as well 
as to hold contests and exhibitions of 
flowers and vegetables. The club pur- 
chases seeds, bulbs, plants, fertilizer, 
and gardening implements co-opera- 
tively for its members. Educational 
meetings are held at regular intervals. 
This year 23 prizes, including 2 lov- 
ing cups and 11 gold and silver med- 
als, as well as a saving-bank account, 
will be awarded to club members for 
the best vegetable gardens. 





Efficient Delivery 
Service 


JOHN McKENZIE 


1927 Maes. Ave., CAMBEIDGE, MAS6. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHAS. H. QRAKELOW F.z-». 


Everything in Flowers 
Broad Street at Cumberland 




















The Park Floral Go. 


B. E. GILLIS, President. 
E. P. NEIMAN, Secretary. 
Member Fleriste’ Telegraph Delivery 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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OPHELIA 


cuttings. 








ROSE PLANTS 


DOUBLE WHITE KILLARNEY 


24-inch pots, $90.00 per 1000.. Fine stock, 
| cuttings made from two and three eye 


THE LEO NIESSEN CO. 


1201 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


] Get Bigger and Better Mail Returns From Your 


NURSERY CATALOGS 


by having them profusely illustrated and well printed. Use the colors 
of nature on the covers. To accomplish this, place your printing 
order in the hands of nursery catalog and color printing specialists 
who will plan your catalog, furnish all the illustrations and color 


plates, and charge but a fair price for the printing.® Now is the time 
to place your order, as our capacity has its limits. Write right now. 
Estimates and dummies furnished without any obligation incurred, 


CAMPBELL-JOHNSON PRINTING CO. 


Tenth and Walnut Streets DES MOINES, IOWA 


PRINTERS TO THE NURSERYMEN OF AMERICA 














—d 





EDWARD REID 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
1619 - 21 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHOICE BEAUTIES, ORCHIDS, VALLEY, ROSES 
and all Soasonable Varieties of Cut Flowers 


Wired Toothpicks 


W. J. GOWEE, Berlin, N.Y. 


eee 50,000. . .99.75 
i aned nae 2 Seanpen tren 


GEORGE B. HART 


WHOLESALE FLORIST 
24 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


E.G. HILLCO. 


Wholesale Florists 
RICHMOND, IND. 


Please mention Horiteulture when writing. 


WHCHIGAN CUT FLOWER 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION FLORISTS 
Cons gmomenmte Belledted ' 
Hardy Fancy Fern Our Specialty 


264 RANDOLPH ST, DETROIT, MICH. 


The House for Quality and Service 


ZECH & MANN 


t@~"We are Wholesale Florists Doing 
v & Strictly Wholesale Business 


30 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 























CUT FLOWER BOXES 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO 


MANUFACTURERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














IF You Want Anything from Boston Get It 
From Hemry M. Robinson & Co. 
Fer Safety Place Your Orders With Us 


HENRY M. ROBINSON & CO. 
2 Winthrop Square and 32 Otis Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

















WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS — T®A°E PRICES — fsx 100 ERS ONLY 























ecsTon ST.LOUIS PHILA. 
May 7 May 5 May 5 

to §0.00 | 50.00 to 60,00] 50.00 to 75.00 
to 20,00/25.00 to 40.00] 30.00 to 40.00 
to 4.00] 5.00 to 15.00! 8.00 tO 20.00 
to £5.00 & 06 tO 35.00) 6.00 to 30,00 
to 8.00] 6.00 to 12.00/ 4.00 to 8.00 

to 8.00 | 3.00 to 8.00) «+o. WD ccccce 
t0 12,00] 6.00 tO 12.00) 4.00 to 12.00 
to £5.00] 4.00 to 5.00] 8.00 te 12.00 
£0 1§0.00 |50.00 0 75.00] 75.00 to 100.00 
tO 25,00 | 80.00 tO 2§,00/ 1§.02 to 325.00 

tO 20,00 | eeeees CO ccccce| sovcee to. . 
Ca tO 25,00 /15.00 tO 20,00| 12,00 to 20.00 
iris tO 10.00 | 10.00 tO 20,00] ..+++- €S ccecce 
to 10.00] 6.00 to 8.co| 8.00 to 10.00 
Snapdr to 0.00] 2.00 to 4.00! 8,00 to 15.00 
‘ansies tO =. 2.00 | evens tO seeeee 5.00 to 6.00 
to B.00 | 5.09 tO 6,00] esses 00 coccce 
< ule to 4.00 | 3.00 t& §,00) 3.00 to 4.00 
Stocks We <pseee 5.00 to 8.00] 6.00 to 8.00 
} ~ WO cesses | eeeeee CO cvecce| cocces CO ccccce 
Mign to 6.00] 3.00 to 4.00] 4.00 tO 5.00 
Sweet Peas to 3.00 50 tO 1.25] 1.00 tO 3,00 
Violets to 1.00 35 HW “S28] tescce WP éeetes 
Sesguestice to 5.00] 1.§0 tO 4,00 30 tO 1,00 
lenias tO 35.00 | «+00 WD cccces 30.600 tO 40,00 
Adiantum to 1.50] £.00 tO 1.50| 2.02 to 1.50 
Gladioli ’ tO 25.00 [22.00 tO 40.00] esseee 10 seeeee 
Asparagus Plumosus, & Spren. (100 Bchs.).... .... | 3§:00 tO §0,00|3§.00 tO 100,00] 60.00 to 75.00 








J. A. BUDLONG 


184 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Wholesale Growers of Cut Flowers 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


AND ALL OTHER SEASONABLE STOCK 


Shipping orders have most careful attention always 














WILLIAM F. KASTING Co. 


Wrolesalie Ficrists 
566-570 WASHINGTON STREET - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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PIN(-LYPTo 


WEED KILLER 








required 


THE VERY NEWEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF DESTROYING WEEDS, 
GRASS AND OTHER GROWTH IN GARDEN WALKS, GUTTERS, 
TENNIS COURTS, DRIVEWAYS, ° 


This fluid destroys weeds and other growth wherever applied, and its effect on 


the ground prevents the growth of fresh ones for a year and thus saves a great 
deal of time and labor, as no cutting, hoeing or hauling away of the we 


. i © on a 
We manufacture the strongest line of DISINFECTANTS on the market. 


PINO-LYPTOL CHEMICAL CO., 507-509 W. 19th St., New York 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


s is 
U 














IN OIL . 
SANDARCO'S 
ECTICIDE < 


Save your plants and trees, Just the 
thing for greenhouse and outdoor use. 
Destroys Mealy Bug, Brown and White 
Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Black and 
Green Fly, Mites, Ants, ete., without 
injury to plants and without odor. 
Used according to direction, our stand- 
ard Insecticide will prevent ravages on 
vous — by insects. 

on-poisonous and harmless to user 
and plant. ding Seedsmen and 
Florists have used it with wonderful 
results. 

Destroys Lice in Poultry Houses, 
Fleas on Dogs and all Domestic Pets. 
Sevetont ee & wash for dogs and other 

8. elieves mange. Dil 
be AJ ih, parts. ™ arvdiane 
t, 3 Pint, 50e.; Quart, 90c. 

% Gallon, $1.50; Gallon, $2.50; 5 Gal. 

lon Can, $10.90; 10 Galion Can, $20.00. 

Directions on package. 


LEMON OIL COMPANY 
Dept. S. 420 W. Lexington St, Dattimere, td. 
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CINCINNATI CHICAGO | BUFFALO PITTSBURG 

| May 5 May 5 May 5 May 5 

Roses | ’ | 

Am, Beauty, Special ........++++++ §0.00 tO 75.00 | 40,00 to 60.00, 40,00 to 60.00/ 60,00 to 73,00 
- . to 40.00 | 30.00 to 40,00| 30.00 0 40,00) 30.00 0 58.00 
tO 29.00 | 10,00 t0 25.00) §.00 tO 15.00 6.00 to #5.00 
to 35.00 | 6.00 tO 25.00/10.00 @@ 15.00) 12.00 © 25.00 
to 30,00| 6,00 to 12.00| 3.00 t© 12,00) 8.00 to 15.00 
to 35.00| 5.00 te 25.00, 4.00 tO 12,00 6.00 to 15.00 
to 35.00 | 6.00 to 15.00 6.00 tO 12.00/ 10,00 to 20,08 
to 10.00| 3.00 to 6,00) 4.00 to 8.00) 8.00 to 10,00 
tO 1C0,00 | 35.00 to 60.00| 7§.00 to 85.00) 1c0.00 to 125,00 
tO 25.c0 |20.00 tO 30.00) 20.00 tO 25,00) 20,00 te 25,00 
LO cccece | cocces TO ceccce | 6.00 to 10,00 sees tO 25,00 
tO 20.00|15.00 tO 25.00, 20,00 tO 25.00 
to 4.00] 8.00 to £0.00! 10,00 to 12.00 
to 6.0] 8.00 to 1£0.00/ 10.00 tO 12.00 
to 15.00] 6.00 to 1§.00/ 15.00 to 2§,00 
to 2.00 «$0 to 1,00] 4.00 to 6,00 
to 6.00! 5.00 to 6,00) 2,00 te 4.00 
to 6.00] 2.00 to §,.00|) 3.§0 to 5.00 
to 1£2.00/ 3.90 t0 5.00! «++ee- TO eese-e 
, t0 9.00 | eeeeee Wicdnsahoocens O.cecves 
to 12,00] 3.00 to 6,00) 3.00 tO 4,00 
to 3.00 +20 «(to 75; 2.00 to 2¢o 
to 2,00 75 to 1,00 75 to 1,00 
to 2.00; 1.00 © 1.50; 2.00 to 4,00 
tO 30,00 | 20,00 tO 30,00) «+++. CO evenee 
to 1.g0| 1.00 to 8,00) 1.50 to 2,00 
$0 12.00/| -+--++ CO cereee| evosee TO weeeee 
tO 35.00/ 35.00 t0 §0.00/ 60.00 t0 75.00 


























Flower Market Reports 


The Boston market has 
seen unheard of prices 
the past week, especial- 
ly as regards carnations, a sharp 
advance being induced by the Mothers’ 
Day trade. In some instances the 
asking price has been from $12 to $15, 
but there have been but few sales, and 
at this writirg it does not seem as 
though these prices can be, obtained. 
Until the end of the week the rest of 
the market was not greatly changed 
from last week. Some of the carna- 
tion stock has been very good, but on 
the other hand there have been com- 
plaints about the stock being held too 
long before being shipped. 


BOSTON 


Since Baster the sup- 

ST. LOUIS ply in all lines, with 
the exception of sweet 

peas, has been heavy. Tulips have 
been .arriving in large quantities. 
Roses and carnations are also lower 


in price. Greens are well in demand. 
There is a moderate 
NEW YORK supply of roses and 


carnations, yet it is 
difficult to move them at quoted prices. 
The supply of longiflorum, lilies and 
callas is sufficient for all requirements. 
Lily of the valley is scarce. Cattleyas 


Telephones: 


New England Florist Supply Co. 


276 Devonshire Street 


Fort Hill 3469 and 3135. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Open 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 








Sizes No. 1, $5.00 per 1000 


ANITA SPECIALTY CO. 





FREE MENORIAL SPECIAL 


With each 1,000 gold letters at prices quoted below, we will give 


FREE—1 36-COMPARTMENT BOX— 


Paper Specialties 
P. O. Box 2376 


VALUE 
$1.00 


Size No, 4, $4.50 per 1000 


77 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














and gardenias are in light supply. 


Daises, calendulas and snapdragon 
are all too plentiful. Shipments of 
Southern lilac are larger with demand 
good. 





SCHOOL SEED TESTING. 

In order to assist the seed trade in 
adusting itself to the provisions of the 
new Ohio seed law, a two-day’s course 
in seed testing has been arranged by 
the Ohio College of Agriculture at 
Columbus on Jume 11 and 12. The 
course is not intended to develop ex- 
pert seed analysis but to provide suffi- 
cient training to enable the average 
seed dealer to analyze, test, and label 
the common seeds which he handles. 
No tuition fee is charged. Each per- 


son enrolling, however, will pay $2.50 
for equipment, which becomes his per- 
sonal property. Further information 
may be had from the Department of 
Farm Crops, College of Agriculture, 
Columbus. 





VISITORS’ REGISTER. 

Boston—Winfred Rolker, New York 
City; Walter Gott, rep. Sander & 
Sons, England. 

Philadelphia—Earl Mann,’ Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Harry T. Payne, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wallace Pierson, Crom- 
well, Conn.; Frank Pierson, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Charles H. Totty, Madi- 
son, N. J.; B. G. Grillbortzer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Dunlap, Toronto, 
Ont. 
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H. E. FROMENT 
Wholesale Commission Florist 
Choice Cut Flowers 


Mew Address, 143 West 28th St.. NEW YORK 
Telephones: 2300, 2301, Madison Square. 


—WM. P. FORD— 
Wholesale Florist 
107 W. 28th Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 5335, Farragut. 
Call and inspect the Best Establisment 
in the Wholesale Flower District. 


JOHN YOUNG & CO. 
WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


$3 WEST 28h STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Consignments Solicited 

















EE 


WALTER F. SHERIDAN 


Wholesale Commission Deaier in 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


133 West 28th Street, New York 
Telephono—S008-8588 Madisom Square 








J. 


K. ALLEN 


TBARS ”” 
“A LBADBR IN THB WHOLESALE COMMISSION TRADE FOR OVER THIRTY 
ROSES! | WANT ROSES! 


Have a demand for more than I con supply. diane paeh aed scam 


118 West 28h St’ ~INE WS YORK 


Sunn EIN ond S000 








Phones: 
Farragut 5413 and 5891 


dc-e COAN, Inc. Wholesale Florist 


116 West 28th Street, NEW YORK 
Everything in Cut Flowers 














‘Tocephomes, 13 86h iadinen 





HENRY M. ROBINSON CO. OF NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


SS-S7 West 26th Street 


a me 
MAUBIOR L. GLAS6, 





ensignaromts Seottettad 








NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100. To Dealers Only 








RIEDEL & MEYER, Ine. 


Wholesale Somnleslon 
READY FOR BUSINESS 
49 WEST 28th ST. NEW YORK. 


GEO. C. SIEBRECHT 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
ruons {sop {ramucor NEW YORK 


THE KERVAN CO 


Fresh Cut Deeserative Evergreens. 
Highest Standard of Quality. Largest 
Steck tn Amerion Witee ter tn 
Catalog ef Greens and Florists’ Supplies 


119 W. 28th St, - - NEW YORK 

















WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 


Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 


& First Class Market fer all CUT FLOWERS 


%8 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M. C. FORD 


421 West 28th St., NEW YORK 


FINE ROSES, FANCY GARIATIONS 


Oe ee ae Ce awa. 
Telephene 8670 Farragut. 








A 
eZ How 

















Last Part of Week | First Part of Weeb 

ROSES AND CARNATIONS ending May 3 | beginning May 5 

1919 1918 

American PTUTTTTT TTT 25.00 tO 40.00 25.00 t@ 35.06 
Beapty, 9 ‘amcy and Extra.....sccsssescesceescescecceces Ke to 20.00 8.00 8 20,00 
” Se. ? I and Cullg. ..ccecccccocccccccccccscsccecees 2,00 to 6,00 2.00 te 6.06 
Russell, Hadley --+-+----cceccesesccccccccccccccnersesssesecescees 3.00 tO 35.00 3.co te 30.08 
Killarmey, Ward. -----++-sscesccecccesceccssteecccsscceccccesceves 2.00 to 8.00 2.00 te 8.00 
Pow ama Taft, Keyessscccccccccccccccccccccccsevcsenccscssscese 3.00 tO 30.00 3.00 te 30,08 
s RTT IITIT IIT 2.00 to 10.06 2.00 t© 10,00 
Pee eee eer eee nener-reeeeren serene sees sees eHeesee ees eeeee 2.00 to 6,00 2.00 to 5,00 
Cattleyas- +++ -sscccs-cccccsccccncccncccessere: susssesseesessseeeees 30.00 tO 75.00 35.00 tO 75.00 

















ecods cur supply. 





WE WANT MORE SHIPPERS 


We es ee Regen A eh med Yerk City buyers and the demané es- 
is espesially true ef Reses. 
abundant means we, FY 4-4 assured fer steck co 
Addrese Your Shipments te 


UNITED CUT FLOWER CO. Inc. 
111 W. 28th St., NEW YORK 


We have ow aw ted 
nsigned te 


D, J. Pappas, Pres. 











REED @ KELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture al! our 


Metal Designs, Baskets, Wire Werk & Novelties 
and are dealers in 
Decorative Glassware, Growers and 
Florists’ Requisites 








A Card This Size}. 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 
It would keep your name and your 
specialty before the whole trade. 
A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 








Becton Floral Supply Ce. 


347-357 Cambridge St., Boston 
SHOW ROOMS, 15 Otis Street and 
96 Arch Street 
Headquarters for 
CYCAS, BASKETS, WIRE DESIGNS 
and WAX FLOWEES 

















week on yearly order. 








ROBERT DYSART 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Simpie thods ef t aceounting 
especially adapted fer fieristse’ use. 





BOOKS CED AND ADJUSTED 


40 STATE STREET . . BOSTON 
Telephone Main 58 





A When writing Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 
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WATSON ON ROSES OLD AND 
NEW. 


William Munro of Garrettford, one 
of our most expert rose growers, in 
talking about the passing of the old 
timers of the cut flower rose world all 
except American Beauty—made a re- 
mark worthy of note. Yes, said he, 
you talk about Beauty being the only 
one that has stood the razzle dazzle 
these thirty years. It has all right. But 
there’s another one that’s going to 
stand just as long. And what’s it? 
sez I. Guess, sez he. Well, sez I, I’m 
not a rose man but I’d say Mrs. 
Charles Russell. Wrong, sez he, it’s 
Hadley. H’m sez I, and why. Well, 
sez he, its got the guts to it like 
Beauty and its just as hard to do well. 
Russell, on the other hand, is too easy 
and it will be overdone in a few year§. 
So Mr. Grower put that in your pipe 
and smoke it. Bill ought to have been 
along with the Burton party through 
Montgomery & Bucks Co. last fall. It 
would have stirred some of them up 
a little. But on the other hand he 
might have been dumb as a clam— 
unless stirred up with a wee drap. 
It’s a hard job to get a valuable se- 
cret out of a man—especially a busi- 
ness pointer. They don’t give it away 
at Sunday School, After July the first 
the boys will have to find out all their 
secrets for themselves, which for most 
of them will be never. William J. 
Bryan has a lot to answer for. 

And speaking of past history our 
veteran florist, John Westcott, tells us 
that in 1875 there were only two roses 
on the list in these days, Safrano and 
Marechal Neil. Later on Bon Silene 
used to come from Boston and with 
them came Bill Stewart, Nick Mc- 
Carthy, Patrick Welch and Bill Elliott. 
That was about the start of the com- 
mission business in Phila. Among the 
first of the natives in that time was 
probably’ Bill Meehan — although 
Charlie Pennock and Bill Baker close- 
ly followed him. Of these three, the 
Honorable William J. Baker is the only 
one left. William E. Meehan has been 
a fish commissioner for many years, 
and Charles E. Pennock, as already 
stated, died in 1891. So we have to 
take our hats off to William J. Baker 
as well as to Samuel S. Pennock in 
this connection 
WATSON. 


A Card This Size 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 
It would keep your name and your 
specialty before the whole trade. 
A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order. 


GEo. 




















NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100. To Dealers Only 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| First Part of Week 
May 5 
1918 

















5.00 to 


§.00 to 
4.00 to 
3 00 to 
3.00 to 
1,00 to 
g§.00 to 
1,00 to 
3.00 to 
eeeeee TO eeeees 
2,00 to 
1,00 to 
2.00 to 
z.00 to 
10,00 to 
1.00 to 
4.00 to 














CYPRESS GREENHOUSE STOCK 


PECKY CYPRESS STOCK 
HOT BD SASH 
Ask for Circular D and Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 
NEPONSET, BOSTON 








The neatest, lightest, and cheapest. 
hoops. 





DREER’S “Riverton Special” Plant Tubs 


‘ne Riverton Tub is sold exclusively by us, and is the best ever introduced. 
Painted green and bound with electric-welded 
The four largest sizes are equipped with drop handles. 


HENRY A, DREER, Seeds, Plants, Buibs and Supplies, 714.716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





60 
70) = 8 in. 


No. Diam. Ea. Doz. 100 


10 20 in. $3. 

20 18in. 2. 

30 16in. 2. 

40 14in. 1 

60 12in. 1 
10 in. 


.25 $37.50 $287.50 
7 X 7. 














The Recognized Standard Insecticide. 
A spray remedy for green, black, white fiy, 
thrips and soft scale. 


juart, $1.00; Gallon, $2.50. 


FUNCINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights affect- 
ing flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $2.50. 


VERMINE 
For ee] worms, angle worms and other 
worms working in the soil. 
Quart, $1.06; Gallen, $3.00 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 





naNO 


CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 
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H. E. FROMENT 
Wholesale Commission Florist 
Choice Cut Flowers 
New Address, 143 West 28th St., NEW YOBK 
Telephones: 22300, 2301, Madison Square. 


—WM P. FORD— 
Wholesale Florist 
107 W. 28th Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 5335, Farragut. 
Call and inspect the Best Establisment 
in the Wholesale Flower District. 














JOHN YOUNG & CO. 
WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


$3 WEST 2&h STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Consignments Solicited 


| WALTER F. SHERIDAN | 


Wholesale Commission Deaier in 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 


133 West 28th Street, New York 
Telephone—S000-0508 Madisom Square 








J. WK. 


ALLEN 


“¢ LEADER IN TAS WHOLESALE COMBUISSION TRADE FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS” 
ROSES! | WANT ROSES! 


Have a demand for more than I con supply. Rose Growers Cali or Write. 


118 West 28th St’ «=IN-EE WS YORK 


TELEPHONES 
Farragst 167 and 3056 








Phones: 
Farragut 5413 and 5891 


: im % COAN, Inc. Wholesale Florist 


116 West 28th Street, NEW YORK 
Everything in Cut Flowers 














‘Peiephones, 136616 Madison Bq 





HENRY M. ROBINSON CO. OF NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


SSsS-S7 West 26th Street 


eee 
MAURICE L. GLASS, 


Cebaig mans: Sy teadted 











NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100. To Dealers Only 








RIEDEL & MEYER, inc. 


Wholesale Commission 
READY FOR BUSINESS 


49 WEST 28th ST. NEW YORK. 
GEO. C. SIEBRECHT 


WHOLESALE FLORIST 
1o® WEST 2eth ST 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
noms {¢08irumsaccr ~NEW YORK 


THE KERVAN CO 


Fresh Cut Deserative Bvergreens. 
Highest Standard of Quality. Largest 
Steck tn Amorten, Wiles dev Ten 
Catalog of Greens and Florists’ Supplies 


119 W. 26th St., - - NEW YORK 


a 
WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 


Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 


& First Class Market fer all CUT FLOWERS 


8 Willoughby St., _ Brookiya, N. ¥. 
M. C. FORD 


421 West 28th St., NEW YORK 


FINE ROSES, FANGY CARNATIONS 


oO eS See Se eas, 
Telephene 3670 Farragut. 


Gown 
































Last Part of Week | First Part of Week 

ROSES AND CARNATIONS nding May 3 | bogianing May 5 

1919 1918 

American B eee ce eeceeeeccceeseereseeeesesseeeeeres 25.00 tO 40.00 25.00 t@ 35.06 
eanty, 5 ‘amcy and Extra......sscsceces-ceesceccecscese 8.co tO 20.00 8.00 t@ 20,00 
No.) I and Culls. ...cesccccocccccccccecescccseves 2.00 to 6.00 2.00 te 6.08 
nem Hedley PITTTTITI TT 3.00 tO 35.00 3.co to 30.08 
Killarney, Ward.-----+---scesscecccccccccssteeeccsncneesccesseees 2.00 to 8.00 2.00 te 8.00 
Radiance, Taft, Keyesesccccccccccccccccccccccscescsccsesesessces 3.00 tO 30.00 3.00 te 30,08 
Oem ee eee eee eee sere ese ee ee FOO eee eee eeeeeseees 2.00 to 10.00 2.00 t©@ 10,00 
PPPPPTITI TIT TTT TTT 2,00 to 6,00 2.00 t@ 5,00 
Cattloyas----scsccce cccccescececccnccsessere: sevesesssesssseeesees 30.00 tO 75.00 35.00 tO 75.00 

















teenie oe This is especially true 





WE WANT MORE SHIPPERS 


We have a eg oy clientage of | mad ae City buyers and the demand eu- 


abundant means and best returns are Joona fer steek consign 
Addrese Your Shipamemic i 


UNITED CUT FLOWER CO. Inc. 


111 W. 28th St.,. NEW YORK 


We have every facility and 


D. J. Pappas, Pres. 











REED @ HELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture all our 


Metal Designs, Baskets, Wire Werk & Novelties 
and are dealers in 
Decorative Glassware, Growers and 
Florists’ Requisites 








Becton Floral Supply Ce. 
347-357 Cambridge St., Boston 
SHOW ROOMS, 15 Otis Street and 
96 Arch Street 
Headquarters for 
DESIGNS 











Orcas, BASKETS, WIRE 
and WAX FLOWEES 








A Card This Size} 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 
It would keep your name and your 
specialty before the whole trade. 
A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order. 














ROBERT DYSART 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Simpie methods ef correct aceounting 
especially adapted fer fieriste’ use. 

BOOKS CED AND ADJUSTED 


40 STATE STREET . . BOSTON 
Telephone Main 58 





| When writing Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 
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WATSON ON ROSES OLD AND 
NEW. 


William Munro of Garrettford, one 
of our most expert rose growers, in 
talking about the passing of the old 
timers of the cut flower rose world all 
except American Beauty—made a re- 
mark worthy of note. Yes, said he, 
you talk about Beauty being the only 
one that has stood the razzle dazzle 
these thirty years. It has all right. But 
there’s another one that’s going to 
stand just as long. And what’s it? 
sez I. Quess, sez he. Well, sez I, I’m 
not a rose man but I’d say Mrs. 
Charles Russell. Wrong, sez he, it’s 
Hadley. H’m sez I, and why. Well, 
sez he, its got the guts to it like 
Beauty and its just as hard to do well. 
Russell, on the other hand, is too easy 
and it will be overdone in a few year§. 
So Mr. Grower put that in your pipe 
and smoke it. Bill ought to have been 
along with the Burton party through 
Montgomery & Bucks Co. last fall. It 
would have stirred some of them up 
a little. But on the other hand he 
might have been dumb as a clam— 
unless stirred up with a wee drap. 
It’s a hard job to get a valuable se- 
cret out of a man—especially a busi- 
ness pointer. They don’t give it away 
at Sunday School, After July the first 
the boys will have to find out all their 
secrets for themselves, which for most 
of them will be never. William J. 
Bryan has a lot to answer for. 


And speaking of past history our 
veteran florist, John Westcott, tells us 
that in 1875 there were only two roses 
on the list in these days, Safrano and 
Marechal Neil. Later on Bon Silene 
used to come from Boston and with 
them came Bill Stewart, Nick Mc- 
Carthy, Patrick Welch and Bill Elliott. 
That was about the start of the com- 
mission business in Phila. Among the 
first of the natives in that time was 
probably Bill Meehan — although 
Charlie Pennock and Bill Baker close- 
ly followed him. Of these three, the 
Honorable William J. Baker is the only 
one left. William E. Meehan has been 
a fish commissioner for many years, 
and Charles E. Pennock, as already 
stated, died in 1891. So we have to 
take our hats off to William J. Baker 
as well as to Samuel S. Pennock in 
this connection 

GEO. WATSON. 


A Card This Size 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 
It would keep your name and your 
specialty before the whole trade. 
half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order. 




















NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100. To Dealers Only 





| Last Part of Week | First Part of Wook 
ending May 3 beginning May 5 
1919 1918 











Mignonette ---- 


Sweet Peas .....--+++.. becvcccccccccccccccceseccccces 


Oe PRU CUSOSOOCOOCOOSCOOC OOOO ST eee eee er sy 


COOH O Meee ere meee HEE EEEEEEEEEEe SEEEEES 

















6.00 to £2,00 §.00 to %2.00 

4.00 to 8,00 4.00 to 8.00 

4.00 to 10.00 3-00 to 10,00 

3.00 to 8.00 3.co to 8.00 

1,00 tO 4,50 1.00 to 2,00 

5.00 to 6.00 g.00 to 6,00 

r.00 tO 43,00 1.00 to 3.0¢ 

3.00 tO 10,00 3.00 to 6,00 

eeeees TO seeeee eeecee TO ceseee 

a ee 2,00 tO 5.00 2,00 to §,00 
ecccccsecees 1.00 tO 3,00 1,00 tO 3.00 
eevee peeeeee 2.50 to 4.00 2,00 to 3-50 
seeeeecesece 1.00 tO 2,00 1.00 tO 2.00 
seteceecceee z0.co tO 50,00 10,00 tO 50.00 
ececccesesee 1,00 tO 1.25 1.00 to 1.25 
ececececsce 6.00 to 10,.co 4.00 to 8,00 
oe eceeeesees 20,00 tO 35.00 15.00 tO 85,00 




















CYPRESS GREENHOUSE STOCK 


PECKY CYPRESS STOCK 
HOT BD SASH 
Ask for Ciroular D and Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 


NEPONSET, BOSTON 











The neatest, lightest, and cheapest. 
hoops. 


DREER’S “Riverton Special” | Plant Tubs 


io ° $37. d 

20 18in. 2.75 30.00 237.50 
16 in. 2.25 26.00 195.00 
14in. 1.90 22.00 168.75 
12in. 1.50 15.00 110.00 
10in. .95 10.50 77.50 

B: Sin. .7%5 8.25 62.50 


‘’ne Riverton Tub is sold exclusively by us, Bi is the best ever introduced. 
Painted green and bound with electric-welded 
The four largest sizes are equipped with drop handles. 


HENRY A, DREER, Seeds. Plants, Bulns and Supplies, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








. Diam. Ea. Doz. 100 
20 in. $3.25 

















The Recognised Standard Insecticide. 
A spray remedy for green, black, white fiy, 


thrips and so’ 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $2.50. 
FUNCINE 
For mildew, rust and other blights affect- 
ing flowers, frets and vegetables. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $2.50. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms and other 
worms working ‘in the soil. 
Quart, $1.00; Gallen, $3.00 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 








WIZARD 


CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 
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CAMBRIDGE NEW YORK 


World’s Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturers of 


FLOWER POTS 
WwHyY? 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





MAKING A LAWN. 

In lawn making, as in all branches 
of gardening, the preparation of the 
soil is a primary consideration. The 
lawn presumably is intended to be a 
permanent feature, and when one is 
convinced that a little extra care at 
the outset will save a great deal of 
trouble and disappointment later on, 
the desirability of thorough prepara- 
tion is at once apparent. 

There should be at least six or eight 
inches of good top'soil. If it is deep- 
er than this, so much the better. The 
result will be evident during dry spells 
in the shape of fresh green grass 
when lawns which have an insufficient 
depth of top soil will be brown and 
dreary looking. It is important that 
the soil be of uniform depth and fer- 
tility. If it is not, the lawn will pre- 
sent a patchy appearance, especially 
in periods of drought, owing to mois- 
ture and nutriment being unequally 
distributed. 

When grading is necessary, strip 
the top soil from the part to be cut or 
filled before the grade is corrected. 
When correcting the grade, make al- 
lowance for the top soil that is to be 
replaced and also for the subsidence 
of the disturbed subsoil. 

Kentucky blue, the best lawn grass, 
succeeds best on limestone soils. If 
there is a deficiency of lime, with a 
resultant sourness in the soil, an ap- 
plication of 15 pounds of ground lime- 
stone, or half this quantity of air- 
slaked lime, to 300 square feet, will 
be an advantage. The desirability or 
otherwise of liming may be deter- 
mined by pressing blue litmus paper 
on a handful of the moist soil; if the 
litmus turns red it indicates an acid 
condition and the need of lime. 

The fertilizer should be spread over 
the surface before the operation of 
spading or plowing is commenced. 
The best fertilizer is well decayed 
barnyard or stable manure applied 
about three inches thick all over the 
plot. This will provide the necessary 
humus in addition to the fertilizing 
elements it contains. If barnyard 
manure is unavailable, one of the nu- 
merous brands of prepared humus 
may be used in smaller quantities. 
When the ground is already covered 














CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Advertisements in this Department, Ten Cents a Line, Net 
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BULBS 


€. KEBUR & SONS, HILLEGOM, Holland. 
Bulbs of all descriptions. Write for prices. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 8-10 Bridge 8t. 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Live Sphagnum moss, orchid peat and 
orchid baskets always on hand. LAGER 
& HURRBLL, Summit, N. J. 





OCANNAS 
For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, get new 
rice list. THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
est Grove, Pa. 








CARNATION STAPLES 
Split carnations eet. easily and 
cheaply mended. P og fh Carnation 
Staple, 1000 for 35c.; 3000 for $1.00 — 
paid. I. L, PILLSBURY, Galesburg, [iL 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Strong rooted cuttings of Oconto, Har- 
vard, Glow, Razer, Polly Rose, Yondota, 
Helen Lee, Chieftain, Chrysolora, and all 
standard sorts. $2.00 per 100, $15.00 per 
1000. Ready now. Order today. 
i. YNDER, Greenport, N. Y. 








DAHLIA8S 
Peony Dahlia Mrs. Frederick Grinnell. 
$10.00 per clump. Cash with order. 
JOHN P. ROONBY, New Bedford, Mass. 


New Paeony Dahiia—Jobn Wanamaker, 
Newest, Handsomest, Best. New color, new 
form and new habit of growth. Big stock 
of best cut-flower varieties. Send list of 
wants to PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS, 
Berlin, N. J. 











GLASS. 


Greenhouse glass, lowest prices. JOHN- 
STON GLASS CO., Hartford City, Ind. 





VINES 


Flowering and Foliage Vines, choice 
collection. La Specimen, Pot and Tub 
own for immediate effect; also Climbing 
oses. J. H, TROY, Mount Hissarlik Nur 
sery, New Rochelie, N. Y. 








WIRE WORK 


WILLIAM FB. HBILSCHER’S WIR? 
WORKS, 264 Randolph 8t., Detroit, Micé 


GLASS 


Our prices can be had by mail, and 
it will pay you to get them. We carry 
the se wr stock of Specially Selected 
Glass in Greater New York and can 
supply any quantity from a box to a 
car load on a one day notice, and at 
Rock Bottom Prices. 


PARSHELSKY BROS. Inc. 


Johnson, Stewart and Varick Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. 




















GOLD FISH 
uses bes, “Suuariom,” Aah” coda sete, 
les, globes, aquarium goods, nets, 
etc, wholesale. FRANKLIN BARRETT, 
Breeder, 4815 D St., Olney, Philadelphia 
Pa. Large breeding pairs for sale. nd 
for price 





When wititing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 








Iris EB. S. W., a very pale, delicate rose 
purple flower crowning the often four foot 
stalk giving a distinguished air of unusual 
refinement. Excellent shape and growth. 
30 plants, $25.00. Plan to select a Seedling 
to introduce. THE GLEN ROAD IRIS 
GARDENS, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 








OROHIDS 
HASSALL & CO., Orchid Growers and 
Raisers, Southgate, London, England. Catt- 
leyas and Laelio-Cattleyas our specialty. 
One trial order solicited. 





PANSIES 

200,000 large, stocky, September trans- 
planted, field grown, blooming Pansy 
plants, superb strain. All salable stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. $1.50 per 100, 
$14.00 per 1000. Ready now. Cash with 
order. BRILL CBLERY GARDENS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








PEONIES 
Peonies. The world’s greatest collection, 
1200 sorts. Send for list. C, BETSCHER, 
Canal Dover, O. 





SWEET PRAS 


Just Arrived, crop 1918 winter flowering 
SWEET PEAS, New Zealand grown, the 
large flowering waved or Spencer type. We 
have been very fortunate to secure the en- 
tire crop of one of the best growers in New 
Zealand. New Zealand grown seed has al- 
ways produced the earliest and best blooms, 
and seed started in — will produce 
tlowers from Thanksgiving until March; 
requiring a low temperature, these make an 
ideal crop for the Florist this year. Scar- 
let, always a good seller. Finest Mixture, 
all the best colors. Pink and White, 
Blanche Fer sve. Yarrawa (true), bright 

th light wings. Write fer 
further particulars. 
JULIUS ROEBHRS CO., Rutherferd, N. J. 





USE IT NOW 


F, 0. PHBRGE CO. 


12 W. BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Mastica is elastic and tenacious, admits of 
expansion and contraction. Putty becomes 
hard and brittle. Broken glass more easily 
removed without breaking of other glass 
as occurs with hard putty. Lasts longer 
than putty. Hasy to apply. 





Drive easy and true, because 
both bevels are on the same 
side. Can't twist and break 
the glass in driving. Galvan- 
ized and will not rust. No 
rights or lefts 

The Peerless Glazing Point 
is patented. Noothers like 
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What The Users Say 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST MUSHROOM 
LANT 


P 
We spent $100,000 in building and equipping 
the largest modern mushroom plant in the 
world. We purchased in every instance the 
best of everything we could get, and the fact 
that we installed a Kroeschell Boiler to fur- 
nish our heat is sufficient evidence of our 


Since installing this boiler and operating it 
we have never had any reason to change our 


A Quick Steamer 





Water Tube Steam Boiler 














Men Who Know Boilers 


A WELL KNOWN CARNATION PRIZE 
WINNER 


The carnation range of Mr. Nic Zweifel, of 
North Milwaukee, consists of nearly 70,000 sq. 
ft. of glass and the water plant is heated by 
a No. 14 and No. 15 Kroeschell Boiler and 
Kroeschell Generator. The product of the 
plant is known throughout the West for its 
fine quality. Mr. Z. has used different kinds 
of boilers. As for the Kroeschell, he says “I 
think the Kroeschell Boilers are the best boil- 
ers a florist can buy.” 





CELLARS, INC., 
FALMOUTH, MASS. 











(Signed) FALMOUTH MUSHROOM | 


Kroeschell Bros €0., ““.~,2%°.%* 


(Signed) NIC ZWEIFEL, 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, 
WIS. 

















Our Guarantee 





THE THINGS THAT GOUNT 


Neat in appearance 
Easy, very easy to operate. Prices reasonable. Entire 


That’s what you will find in Advance Ventilating 
Apparatus and Greenhouse Fittings. 


Write today for Catalogue. 


ADVANCE CO., 


Strong in design 


satisfaction. 


Richmond, Ind. 















Trademarks 
‘~~ “\Yend Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases — 
cially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. 
Over 30 years’ active practice. Ex- 
perienced personal, conscientious 
service. Write for terms. 

Address 


PATENT LAWVBSRS 


Box 98, National Union Building 
Washington, D. C. 

















with a growth of sod, the necessity of 
applying humus is not so urgent, as 
the decay of the grass roots and tops 
will supply any lack. In such cases 
the addition of commercial fertilizer 
in the proportion of 5 per cent nitro- 
gen, 8 per cent phosphorus, and 10 per 
cent potash, at the rate of 12 to 18 
pounds to 400 square feet, will suffice. 

The fertilizer having been evenly 
distributed over the plot, the next 
process is spading up the top soil or 
plowing in the case of large areas. 
Never attempt any work on the soil 
when it is so wet as to be sticky. 
When spading, the soil should be dug 
up to a depth of a foot, if the good 
earth extends that far, at the same 
time thoroughly mixing in the fertil- 
izer. All clods should be broken up 
and large stones thrown out. If the 
ground is covered with grass, the sods 
should be buried grass side downward. 
The surface should now be raked with 
an iron-toothed rake until a finely pul- 
verized seed bed is formed. Usually 
the tramping the plot receives in the 
process of fining the surface is suffi- 
cient to pack the ground to the re- 
quired degree of firmness, as shown 
by footmarks being barely discernible 
when the plot is walked upon. If the 
ground is not compacted sufficiently, 
it will be necessary to consolidate it 
by more tramping or by rolling with 
a light roller. The surface must be 
loosened to a depth of half an inch 
or so with a rake, before the seed is 
sown. 

When the plot is of such a size that 
plowing is possible, the .work of pul- 


verizing the soil after plowing, pre- 
paratory to seed sowing, can with 
advantage be done by using a harrow. 
It will be necessary, however, to usé 
a rake for the finishing touches as in 
the case of ground prepared by spad- 
ing. 

A calm day should be chosen for 
sowing the seed or there will be great 
difficulty in distributing it evenly. Do 
the work systematically. Divide the 
seed into two equal portions. Take 
one of these, and, starting at one end 
of the plot, walk back and forth scat- 
tering the seed as evenly as possible. 
Keep the hand low and do not attempt 
to cover too wide an area at a time. 
The other half of the seed should be 
distributed by walking over the plot 
at right angles to the route traveled 
in sowing the first portion. This in- 
sures an even distribution of the seed. 
If a large plot is to be sown, it is a 
good plan to mark off the area into 
several equal sized plots. Divide the 
seed to correspond, and sow each plot 
separately. This is very helpful in ap 
portioning the seed evenly all over the 
area. 

When the seed has been sown, the 
surface should be lightly raked to 
cover the seed, and then rolled. If a 
roller is not available, a tamper is a 
fair substitute for firming the- soil 
about the seeds. A suitable tamper 
can readily be improvised by sawing 
about eighteen inches from a plank 
two or three inches thick and a foot 
wide. A hole should be bored in the 
center of this and a handle of suitable 
length inserted. A stout broom han- 


dle or an old shovel or spade handle 
can be used for this purpose. 

It is not economical to sow grass 
seed sparingly. When the grass seeds 
are sown thinly a splendid opportunity 
is offered to the weed seeds, of which 
they do not fail to take advantage. 
This necessitates much back-breaking 
work to get the lawn clear of weeds 
and may require even the breaking 
up of the lawn and a fresh start. On 
the other hand, a generous sowing of 
seed ensures a good stand of grass 
which will choke out many of the ob- 
noxious weeds. The quantity to use 
is one quart of seed to 300 square feet. 

A lawn may be seeded down either 
in the spring or fall. If made in the 
spring, the work should be done as 
soon as possible after the soil is in a 
friable condition. From the latter 
part of March until the middle of 
May conditions are usually suitable. 
When the lawn is made in the fall, 
weather conditions largely determine 
the time of seeding. The seed may 
be sown at any time from the latter 
part of August until the beginning of 
October. 

As soon as the grass is between 
two and three inches high it should be 
mown. The lawn mower should be 
sharp and the blades set as high as 
possible. If the ground is soft or 
sandy it is a good plan to roll the 
grass lightly a day or two before mow- 
ing. This will compact the soil around 
the grass roots and prevent the grass 
from being pulled wp when the mower 
is used.—Montague Free in Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden Leaflet. 
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A Wonderful Memorial Day 


MEMORIAL DAY takes on a new significance 
this year. It will be a day such as the country 
has not known for years. 


ARE YOU PREPARED? 


One important form of preparation is an ad- 
vertisement in HORTICULTURE, which will 
go to just the people you want to reach. Don’t 
overlook this feature of the selling end. 


Have your copy in by May 20, please. 
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Principles and Practice of Pruning 


By M. G. KAINS 
Lecturer on Horticulture, Columbia University 


Few practices in the handling of plants, especially 
fruit bearing plants, attract so much interest as do those 
of pruning. The methods are so varied, the results so 
diverse, and the opinions of growers so apparently con- 
tradictory that this subject is always one of the most 
interesting, and the surest to hold attention and arouse 
discussion. 

Particularly during the last ten or fifteen years when 
the principles of plant physiology have been more and 
more satisfactorily applied to plant production and man- 
agement has interest settled in pruning. During the 
latter half of this time also more and more investi- 
gations and tests have been conducted by experiment 
stations and other workers to test out methods and 
principles in the interest of science and for the benefit 
of growers. The accumulation of such new knowledge 
has become very considerable especially in the last de- 
eade, but it is necessarily 20 scattered that very few 
growers have access to it, hence the demand for a book, 
which shall present the really important features of 
these investigations as well as set forth the fundamental 
principles based upon the laws of plant growth. 

This volume is lavishly illustrated mainly by actual 
photographs of specimens which show good and bad 
practices. The author has spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in gathering his photographs, each one of which 
tellg its story. 

After a few pages of introduction the author discusses 
Plant Physiclogy as related to pruning. A chapter 
takes up the Philosophy of Pruning, itself a very in- 
teresting subject. Then follows a classification and clear 
discussion of Buds, very fully illustrated from life. How 
Wounds Heal is an exceedingly interesting chapter, as are 
also those on Prevention and Repair of Mechanical In- 
uries, Pruning Nursery Stock, Young Trees, Mature 

rees and Odd Methods of Pruning and Training, Re- 
juvenating Neglected Trees and Practical Tree Surgery. 


Profusely illustrated. 400 pages. 5% x 8 inches. 
Cleth. Net, $2.00. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer &t., Bosten, Mass. 

















Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 


By M. G. KAINS 


We have had many inquiries from time to time 
for a reliable and up-to-date book on plant propa- 
gation, but were always at a loss to find any pub- 
lication that we could recommend. The subject 
has been dealt with in fragmentary manner only 
in books that have come to our notice. So it is 
well that this new work has been issued, espec- 
ially as it is both comprehensive and practical, 
and it should meet with a ready sale among 
plantsmen, nurserymen and gardeners. There are 
nineteen chapters covering in detail topics of ger- 
mination and longevity of seeds, propagating by 
buds, layering, cuttings, grafting, etc., fruit tree 
stocks, scions, etc., and there are eight pages of 
condensed cultural instructions in tabulated form, 
covering annuals and pezennials from seed, 
woody plants, evergreens, vines, bulbs and tubers, 
greenhouse and house plants, ferns, palms, water 
plants, orchids and cacti. The illustrations are 
numerous, comprising 213 figures and halftone 
plates. There are 322 pages well bound and on 
heavy paper, teeming with helpful information. 
It is a book which no cultivator can afford to do 
without. It is worth many times its price. Copies 
can be supplied from the office of HORTICUL- 
TURE at publisher’s price, $1.50. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

















